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Early Persecutions of the Church 


That is the best form of dispensation which secures 
the best results. We may wonder why God designs 
us to walk by faith rather than by sight.. “ My 
boys,” said a Christian father, “may be very well 
behaved in my presence, but I would rather have 
them so when I am out of sight.” So if we conduct 
ourselves as becomes God’s children with God out of 
sight, we are the better tested and the better strength- 
ened, just because he is out of sight. 


Duty is pleasure to the true-hearted follower of | 


Christ. It is not a choice between duty and pleasure; 


but the finding out what is duty settles the question | 


what is pleasure. If a friend whom we dearly love 
has need of our help, it is our pleasure and our duty 
to help him, if we can. We would not say that 
pleasure would be found in leaving him helpless, 
although we see that duty calls us to gige him help. 
And the Friend of friends is also our Master. What 
he directs us to do is our duty, and as we are true to 
him it is our pleasure to do it. There cannot be 
pleasure to a follower of Christ in refusing to do as 
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Christ wants us to do. This course was his course. 
“My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to accomplish his work,” he said. His pleasure was 
found in service. As we approach to his spirit we 
shall approach to this standard of duty as pleasure. 


How often we are partly responsible for the very 
state of affairs of which we complain, and for which 
we are quick to blame others! In a loaded public 
conveyance when the horses are struggling in vain to 
i start, one may often hear, from the passengers, im- 
| precations on the company for permitting the horses 
| to be so overtaxed. 





And yet the very passengers 


| who so sympathize with the horses keep their places | 


and look at each other as though somebody ought to 
| be willing to get out and so lighten the load! What 
such persons do not see, the unsophisticated child 
philosopher will often see. On a Hudson River 
steamboat a mother and her little boy of six years 
stood waiting to disembark as the gang-plank was 
drawn from the dock to the boat. There was the 
usual bustle and elbowing among the crowd. The 
mother expressed her annoyance at the unpleasant 
commotion to one who stood near her. The little 
boy, overhearing his mother’s remark, looked up and 





5 | said, “ But, mama, we help to make it.” 


The active world has little patience with the man 
whom it significantly labels as “too slow.” The 


attainment of high ideals the world that so criticises 
its slow man is itself often “too slow.” It has been 
society is composed of slow Chris- 


The slow Christian 


“ 


well said that 


tians and wide-awake sinners.” 


cesses, who upon principle prefers the prayer-meeting 


}an evening in the home library to the midnight 
dance. 
| light is in personal and social excesses is in very 


truth ‘the slow Christian. If he makes progress 


Christward, it is at too slow a pace to be detected. | 
If the Christ-like life is the Christian’s first business, | 


then he has no time to be slow in it. Let him learn 
| from the example of the world that it is better to be 


| wide awake than slow in Christ’s service, and it is 


| better to be slow than wide awake in the service | 


of the Devil. 


A friendship can never be at its fullest and best, 
|save as it is a friendship in Christ. Only as two 
friends have their common life in the life of Christ, 
can their love be wholly pure, always ennobling, and 
sacred and constant endlessly. But such a friendship 
is a joy at all times. In the fellowship of intercourse 
| it is a cheer and an inspiration. 





In times of absence 
it is not interrupted, for its source and its interflow 
'are in Him who is ever and everywhere present. 


Christ is the permanent bond of friendship-love, and | 


is the unfailing medium of sympathetic communica- 
tion between the best friends. To realize that Christ 
has a vital personal interest in the friendships of his 
friends, is to irradiate those friendships with the glow 
of his glory, and to enlarge them with the breadth 
of eternity. To talk with Christ about a friend, to 
‘ask of him a special blessing for a friend, brings one 








world is in many ways shrewdly wise, but in the | 


is not the man who refuses to go into worldly ex- | 
| to the theater, a gill of water to a bottle of wine, or | 


The Christian whose chief emphasis of de- | 


very near to that friend in absence, and brings Christ 


yet nearer—as never absent. “Constantly during 


| the day I am praying for and with you,” writes a true 
| friend to an absent friend in special need. “It helps 


|me to feel Him very near, to speak to him often 
about you. I know he is like all true friends in this, 
that he likes to be talked with about his friends ; and 
friendship is helped thus, because he becomes ever 

more and more a part of it, and it takes on his per- 
| manence, and yet also his changing interest, con- 

stantly growing and constantly adapting itself te the 

needs of his friends.” Who would be satisfied with a 
_ lower ideal of friendship than this! 


BUYING UP THE OPPORTUNITY. 

In the margin of the Revised Version, at Ephe- 
sians 5 : 16, we find the phrase “buying up the 
opportunity,” as an alternative rendering for the 
words of the Common Version, “redeeming the time.” 
| This marginal reading gives us a translation at once 
more literal and more suggestive. It implies a com” 
parison between religion and business. 


It suggests 
that right living is a matter of economy and pru- 
dence. It may be useful to trace some of the analo- 
| gies which the commercial figure “buying up the 
opportunity ” suggests. 

In business the’rule prevails that if one will get a 
good thing, he must buy it and pay the price. Ex- 
perience soon teaches us that, in the .long run, the 
things which we buy cheap are cheap things. This 
is a law of the moral as well as of the commercial 
world. If we will have the best things,—manhood, 
culture, knowledge, character,—we must buy them 
and pay the price. 
tomed to describe to his-class some intellectual achieve- 
ment, and, making its possession seem as desirable as 
| possible, end by saying, “Gentlemen, will you pay 
the price?” 

The young man who strikes out for a first-rate 
education, or for any career of usefulness, must care- 
fully count the cost. His ambition must not shrink 
at the mountains of difficulty which rise before him. 
The opportunity which he wishes to buy will cost hira 
the labor of many years, and perhaps great discour- 
| agement and deprivation besides. 
which disheartens so many. 





A well-known teacher was accus- 


It is this expense 
They see that they can 
drop into some place which is near at hand and easy 
| of attainment, and make a living. This opportunity 

they can have at once and at small cost ; the other, 
| which is distant and difficult, will cost years of strug- 
gle. It is a question of expense. 
| of our age: Will it pay? Will-it pay to spend years 
| on the mere improvement of the mind? Will it pay 
_to forgo material results forthe mere sake of a larger 
| culture? How many thousands of our young people 
answer, “ No, it will not pay”! How many parents 
teach their children that it will not pay! 


| 


It is the question 


| The case is not different in principle with any per- 
son who seeks to fill an honorable place in the world 
and to maintain a manly character. For this “ op- 
portunity ” one must pay out some self-denial; must 
decline many invitations which he might be inclined 
to accept; must pay the price of faithful work and 
upright conduct when he is tempted to idleness and 


vice. Whis course costs, It will sometimes cost one 
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the pain of being sneered at by his associates ; it will 
cost the vexation of being thought weak and cowardly 
by some. In the course of integrity one must pay 
his way as he goes. Opportunities to grow a little 
unmanly, to trifle with bad habits, to keep unworthy 
company, are cheap enough. They may be had for 
nothing on the streets. But the opportunities whose 
use will build strong character and make a pure, 
cultured mind and a clean heart cost self-denial and 
effort at every point. 

The world is a great market. Everybody has 
something for sale. Every person has a certain capi- 
tal to invest; that is, a certain amount of time and 
energy and talent. These are the coin which we pay 
out for some kind of “opportunities.” The great 
secret of life is to make a good choice. It takes some 
forethought to select well. There are no bargains 
struck by accident; there are no corners or margins 
in this market. We get what we pay for,—no more, 
no less. 

Has the person selected wisely who has decided to 
take all the opportunities which bear directly on his 
own comfort, and to decline all those which relate to 
others’ good? Does he buy wisely who pays out all 
his years and all his energies for things which perish 
with the using, and never thinks of the true riches, 
the eterhal treasures ? 

Nor are we left free to purchase or not. Every 
one is forced to trade. God gives us a certain outfit 
of faculties, and spreads around us certain opportuni- 
ties in life, and into this mart we must go and trade. 
None can decline the responsibility. Each has his 
talent, or his five talents, or his ten, and he cannot 
get rid of them or of the responsibility for their use. 
How important to make a good bargain,—to buy a 
good article, and pay a fair price! How important 
to buy knowledge! Ignorance can be had for noth- 
Sing; knowledge costs, but the purchase of it will 
pay. It is strictly correct to say, in the language of 
business, that such investments pay compound in- 
terest, because all that we acquire of knowledge and 
truth turns itself at once into productive power. 
Here, as in so many other departments of life, the 
great law obtains: To him that hath shall be given. 

Life is not unlike business in the effort that is re- 
quired to find. the opportunities which are best worth 
buying. There are few branches of business in which 
men are content merely to open an office and hang 
outasign. They go out, or send agents, and push 
business for their markets. Life ig not unlike busi- 
ness in this respect. We must be in earnest ; we must 
seek for opportunities for getting good and for doing 
good. No life is ever highly useful that is not con- 
secrated to purposes. No character rises high in the 
scale that is not built up by diligent use of time and 
talent. The aimless life is always the weak and super- 
ficial life. If we are to accomplish anything in life, 
we must direct our energies, and then exert them. 
Some are always directing their energies, but never 
exerting them; always laying fine plans, but never 
working them out. They are like a hunter who is 
always aiming and aiming, but never shooting. 

A man’s resources for the purchase of life’s oppor- 
tunities are his character, his time, his energies, his 
powers of mind and heart. The more he pays out 
these in opportunities for doing good and for grow- 
ing wiser and better, the richer man he is. His 
wealth rises in a multiplying ratio. But if a man 
puts his energies into something which brings him 

only temporary pleasure, and no ultimate good; 
worse still, if he invests time and energy in what 
harms him,—he is a moral spendthrift, and no matter 
what his natural gifts, he will exhaust himself at 
length, and turn out a bankrupt, a beggar at the 
last. The life of sinful pleasure is precisely the 
process of a man’s warming himself by the fire which 
is consuming his own dwelling. The fire will give 
him momentary comfort, but it will also leave him 
homeless. 

Not all have equal resources to invest in the rich 
opportunities of life, but all have something, and 
that something, if it is small in one case’ is,just as 
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important as some other man’s larger sum is for him. 
The poor man’s dollar is as much to him as the mil- 
lionaire’s thousand is to him. The man in the para- 
ble with the one talent might have had precisely the 
game conimendation as the man with ten, if he had 
been equally diligent in its use. 

If we buy the treasures of pure thought, high aims, 
a chaste imagination, helpful associations and habits, 
nothing can ever rob us of them. No panic or disas- 
ter can touch them, and we shall have treasures in 
heaven which corruption can never waste or change 
ever take away. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to.’ Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


The resurrection of Christ is not always given its due 
place in the believer’s mind, in contrast with the death 
of Christ. Notthe dead Christ, but the living Christ, is 
the Saviour of sinners. Yet many a mind seems to be 
in doubt at this point. A New York State teacher asks 
this question about it: 

An old question with me comes again to the front, and will 
not be downed : Does the promise in John 12 : 32, ‘‘ And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself,” 
mean simply the death on the cross, so common in those days; 
or does owr Lord refer to his ascension ? 

If our Lord had died on the cross, and had not risen 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, his mission 
would have been a failure. When’ he was lifted up on 
the cross, and died there, his very disciples were dé- 
pressed beyond measure, and they seemed to have lost 
all hope; but when he rose from the dead they were 
full of joy, and when he had ascended into heaven, and 
sent down the Holy Spirit as his representative, they 
had new power to draw others to him; and from that 
day to this the drawing work has been going on, and its 
world-wide scope is recognized to-day as never before, 
“Tf Christ hath not been raised,” says Paul, “then is 
our preaching vain, your faith also is vain.” “If in this 
life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all men 
most pitiable,” It is true that John says that Jesus, in 
speaking of his being “lifted up,” had. reference to the 
manner of death he should die; but that death was only 
a step in the line of his mission to rise again from the 
dead and ascend into heaveny As Bishop Westcott says, 
“The lifting up includes death and the victory over 
death.” And Bishop Ellicott points out that ‘‘ the con- 
text here shows” that the words “ lifted up” evidently 
“include the thought of the ascension into heaven.” 


In asking a question which involves our personal duty, 
we may confuse our minds as to the real issue in the case 
by an incorrect phrasing of the question. A Nebraska 
correspondent, who writes as follows, is in danger of 
being misled by the form in which the question is put: 





Will you please answer this question in your Notes on Open 
Letters: Is it the duty of a congregation to attend the ministry 
| of a man in whom they have no confidence ? 
| Does the writer want to know the writer’s duty in the 
| premises, or the duty of a congregation? And if a 
| congregation, is it an unorganized assembly of hearers, 
| or the congregation of an organized church? And if a 
| church congregation, is the writer anxious to know the 

writer’s duty to the writer’s church? or the duty of the 
| church itself to its chosen or appointed minister?, Quite 
different answers should be given to these different ques- 
| tions. Ifan individual unattached to an organized con- 
gregation is considering the question whether he should 
| attach himself to a congregation receiving the ministra- 
| tions of a man in whose character or teachings he has no 
confidence, it can safely be said that he ought to find a 
| better place than that to bein. If a miscellaneous con- 
| gregation be gathered merely to hear a preacher who is 
| found to be an unworthy man, that congregation would 


be a church congregation, there are duties of the indi. 
vidual members of that congregation toward the congre. 

gation itself, and there are duties of the organized church 

toward the office and work of its ministry. A church 

ought to have the right kind of a man for its minister. 

and if it has been deceived in one who is in that place 

it ought to work to get a better man there. Meanwhile, 

the individual member of that church ought to count his 
first duty te the church, rather than to the temporary 
minister of that church. It is for him to consider how 
he can promote the good of that church by his words and 
works, even while theinfluence of its minister tends to its 
injury. There are cases in which it would be well for an 
individual member to withdraw from the church and 
congregation, because of the hopelessness of an effort to 
better things in that church ; but if the church itself be 
worth saving, it would be a weak and cowardly act for 
one after another of the members to withdraw from it, 
on the score of personal feeling or of personal conveni- 
ence, rather than to stand out persistently for an improve- 
ment of things in the church and in its pulpit. This can 
safely be said in answer to the question as it stands: The 
duty of a congregation is the duty of its individual 
members. Every member of an organized congregation 
has a duty to desire a good man for its minister, and to 
strive untiringly and lovingly to bring about that result, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


Sweet pastoral poet born, bridegroom of calm ; 
Gift of the quiet eye his own, the brooding heart, 
To charm from nature with no pain of art 

The music of an idyll or a psalm, 

Soft to the sense like some mellifluous balm 
Inflowing; pleased, but only pleased in part, 
With pleasure that from beauty mere could start, 

Still happiest waving worship’s holy palm ! 

By nature such, half dreamer and all saint, 

‘To arms!” he heard the battle-trumpet call. 

No pause. Peace-lover, he, without complaint, 

Answering, “‘I come! ’’ abandoned all 
That had been his delight, and did not faint, 

Warring, till he beheld dire slavery’s fall. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


WHY SHOULD A “STUDENT” STUDY 
THE BIBLE? 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER. 


The “student” of this interrogation is either an academy 
student, a college student, or a university student. The 
word “study” means study. It is not reading; mere 
reading will not answer ; it will not put one in possession 
of the real contents. If the student reads only, he will 
always remain on the outside of the Bible, The truth 
in all its multiformity, in all its simplicity, will never 
come into his possession ; he will not see the true rela- 
tion of one part to the other. This is true of every other 
subject; why should we not acknowledge it to be true of 
the Bible? - , 

Does one expect to comprehend Shakespeare by read- 


‘ing?, Yet is not the Bible greater and deeper than 


Shakespeare? I have not forgotten that the story of the 
gospel is beautiful, beyond all expression, in itssimplicity, 
and that the teachings of the Old Testament narratives 
are so clear that a child can read and gain profit; but it 
is also true that, while reading is good, there is some- 
thing better; and the sooner the Christian world appre- 
ciates the fact that in reference to this it has been 
deceiving itself, the better it will be for Bible truth. 
One reads the daily paper, the latest novel, and for these 
reading is enough; but surely such a collection of books 
as that which is represented in our Bible deserves more 
considerate treatment. ‘ 

Nor is the work we desire to consider merely think- 
ing. Meditation upon the’ spiritual application of a 
given passage to one’s self may be the most important 
thing one can do. Some meditation is study, but ordi- 
nary meditation is not study; nor will it take the place 
of study. For some purposes it may be better, but too 
frequently meditation cousists in giving loose rein to @ 
morbid imagination, and, forgetting the Bible, forgetting 
even God, in cherishing an indefinite, hazy, semi-con- 
scious feeling in reference to all that surrounds us. Of 
the right kind of meditation there cannot be too much, 
but of the student something more is needed. Theques- 
tion is, Why should a student do the same kind of work 
in connection with the books of the Bible which he does 





‘ do well to scatter again. If, however, the congregation 





in connection with mathematics, literature, or philosophy? 
First, because the Bible is se well known, It is well 
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known; for, go where one will, he finds it. It presents 
itself to him at every turn. Before the child is able to 
speak, the stories of the Bible are poured into his ears. 
At home it has its place; in the church it occupies the 
most prominent position ; it is used in the family, at the 
house of God, at the social prayer-meeting, at that sad 
time when those most dear pass from the sight forever, 
and at that joyous time when, in accordance with its 
precepts, the man and woman are joined in the bonds of 
wedlock. It is used in the court of justice, it is discussed 
in the religious papers,—not only in the religious papers, 
but in the great illustrated and metropolitan journals, 
columns are devoted to its questions, 

It is at one time the subject of eulogy ; at another, the 
object of attack. Now men seek to establish the great 
truths which it promulgates; now with serious deter- 
mination to destroy its credibility. Go anywhere, read 
anything, talk with any one, and the Bible, or some por 
tion of it, or some discussion of it, meets one face to face. 
It is everywhere; and if the student is to be an intelli- 
gent man or woman, or wishes to be such, or wishes to 
profess himself such, he must study this book. Not to 
know it is to betray ignorance of what constitutes*ne 
of the largest factors and one of the greatest elements in 
modern civilization. To know the most minute details 
of Roman and Greek history and literature, and to be 
ignorant of the history and literature that have influ- 
enced the world beyond all others, is to exhibit a nar- 
rowness which in this day is inexcusable. 

Second, the student should study the Bible because it 
is not well known. When everything possible has been 
said, it remains true that the ignorance which prevails 
with respect to this well-known book is something stu- 
pendous, The German student or professor who comes 
to America is appalled at the absolute ignorance which 
many young men in our institutions of learning display 
of the simplest facts of Bible history. The professor in 
the divinity school is amazed at the lack of knowledge 
displayed by those who perhapsfor years have planned 
to give their lives to the preaching of the Word. This 
ignorance is an ignorance of the very facts which lie 
upon the surface. The enactments of the Mosaic legis- 
lation, the greater and lesser events which gave rise to 
prophecy and psalmody, the contents of the books of 
prophecy, the books of Wisdom, the important events 
in the early Church, the connection of the Epistles with 
these events and situations, the facts in the life of our 
Lord and his teachings,—all of these, which might easily 
be known, are strange subjects to the man who graduates 
from college. And besides this ignorance of what is on 
the surface, there prevails still more extensively an 
ignorance of the relation sustained by the different parts 
to each other, of the particular purpose whichgeach was 
intended to subserve. The student to whom the facts 
are somewhat familiar is too frequently accustomed so 
to arrange and interpret them as to lose much, if not all, 
of their significance. 

It is not my purpose. here to locate the responsibility 
for this ignorance, but simply, after many years of con- 
tact with college and divinity students, to declare the 
fact. The Christian college established to promulgate 
the truth as it is found in Jesus Christ has failed to do 
the very thing for which it was established. How, in 
view of the facts, it can justify to its constituency its 
continuance, is a mystery. Our young men have been 
allowed—yes, compelled—to go forth from college with 
no adequate knowledge of this greatest of all books. 
The simplest tests cannot be passed. To indicate the line 
of thought and chief ideas of a particular prophet, or the 
argument of an epistle, or to state even the most impor- 
tant events in the life of our Lord, would be impossible 
for the average college graduate. And if some one asks 
how it is that the Bible, though so well known, is yet so 
little known, the answer is this: Many men know about 
the Bible; few men know it. 

Third, the student should study the Bible because of 
what it is as history. If there is one subject the study 
of which is more attractive and more profitable than any 
other, it is history. The successes of the past show us 
how those of the future may be achieved ; the failures 
of the past point out how the failures of the future may 
be avoided. For individual life, for national life, his- 
tory is a glass in which we may look and see again and 
again our counterpart. History, to the man whose eye 
is open to it, is prediction; and in each case the specific 
prediction of the future. 

If history in general is thus attractive and helpful, the 
beginnings of history are so in a special sense. There 
are three great beginnings,—that of the world, that of 
the nation, that of the individual. Each is shroude+l in 
mystery. Science has made many suggestions, but the 





Bible has furnished the only real key to the mystery. 
Every ancient literature contains chronicles of the be- 
ginnings of things, but a comparison of these outside 
accounts with the biblical ‘accounts shows the latter to 
be immeasurably superior. The world’s history-writing 
has been a series of descriptions of a single thing,—the 
downfall of nations. Within historic times Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome have, each 
in turn, ruled the world, and, because of the failure to 
grasp the idea of national righteousness, have fallen. 
With each of these nations the chosen people chme into 
contact. Concerning each we learn something through 
the sacred records, Each contributes something to that 
especially ordered history carried on by God in order to 
bring salvation into the world. Each represeated a 
worldly tendency; each illustrated a definite method of 
action. The true purpose of all this history is furnished 
in the Bible. 

God moved in all history, and we may learn something 
of God in every history that has been enacted; butina 
unique manner God was in Israel and in its history, and 
in the history of the times of our Lord. There is no 
history like that of the chosen nation. It should be 
studied, and the difference between it and other history 
discovered. These differences are very marked, and they 
constitute a ground for the study of Israelitish history, 
even if in the doing of it the study of much other his- 
tory must be omitted. That man is no student who does 
not study history; that student of history is, and always 
will be, narrow, who does not comprehend the idea and 
the breadth of the history of the most unique, the most 
wonderful, nation that has ever existed upon the face of 
the earth. 

Fourth, the student should study the Bible because of 
what it is as literature. Only recently has literature 
really been taught; only recently has it received the 
prominence as a study which it deserves. This is the 
day of literature-study, There are no qualities in other 
literatures which may not be found in biblical literature. 
With the history back of it full of incentive and stimu- 
lus, with a variety practically incomparable, with features 
wholly unique, biblical literature deserves a place beside 
that of other ancient nations. To have studied the lyric 
odes of other peoples, overlooking the Psalms; to have 
studied the epics of other literatures, remaining ignorant 
of the Book of Job; to have read the orations of Greek 
and Roman statesmen, forgetting those of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, is unpardonable in these days of comprehen- 
sive knowledge. 

Fifth, because the Bible shows the gradual develop- 
ment through centuries of a divine plan for man’s re- 
demption, God did not reveal himself altogether at one 
time. There was a gradual development. The revela- 
tion came step by step, from century to century, until it 
was given most fully and finally in the Christ. If we 
study this development, we find that it represents also 
the growth of a child’s experience. If we look at it 
again, we find that the growth is representative, also, of 
the development of individual Christian experience. 
Every man or woman who finds Christ is a child, and 
the knowledge of God must come gradually. It cannot 
come at once. 

The history of the development of revelation in the 
history of Israel is, therefore, a type of that same devel- 
opment in the history of the child and in the history of 
every Christian. The element which pervades all his- 
tory, penetrating it through and through, is this plan. 
A familiarity with the growth of the plan is confessedly 
desirable. Shall not the student, among other things, 
know something of this, and by such knowledge be per- 
mitted to come into familiarity with the will of God as 
he has seen fit gradually to reveal it? Shall he not 
study this plan, because his own individual development 
must be along the same lines,—more rapid, perhaps, but, 
after all, gradual ? 

Sixth, because the Bible describes the consummation 
of this plan in the life and death of Jesus Christ, and in 
the establishment of the Christian Church. All history 
preceding the coming of the Christ was preparatory and 
fundamental to that coming. This was the pivotal 
event. To read aright the plan of God, whether in 
sacred or profane history, it is necessary to regard this 
event as the goal of all that went before, the starting- 
point of all that followed. There is an indescribable 
significance in this life and death, and, mysterious 
though they be, they may be studied. 

The story of the establishment of the church has in it 
the principles of all church work, There may be dispute 
as to the teachings of these events; there can be no dis- 
pute astotheirreality. In these days, when Christianity 
in one form or another has permeated the whole struc- 


ture of our civilization; when, whatever denominational 
opinions we may hold, there is constant contact with the 
church; when on every side questions of ecclesiasticism 
meet us,—who dees not realize the reproach to which 
ignorance of these things really subjects him? For him 
who is, or is to be, a Christian in the best sense, a knowl- 
edge of these events is indispensable; and for him who 
is to be an intelligent man, whether Christian or non- 
Christian, such knowledge is important. 

Seventh, because it contains the fundamental principles 
of national life. The institutions of Israel stand alone 
among the nations, because those institutions have in 
them a divine element. We may grant that they were 
intended for a special time and a special people; but, if 
they were divine, they must have rested on eternal 
principles, Just so is it with the laws of Israel. We 
search the ancient world for a system which shall equal 
the Mosaic system; but in vain. And why? Because 
these laws are laws prescribed by Jehovah. We grant 
that they were developed under special circumstances 
and for a special people. But, if they were divine, they 
must have rested on eternal principles. 

The national sins of Israel, rebuked from century to cen- 
tury by the prophets, are the sigs of the nations of our day. 
Israel’s circumstances are again repeating themselves, 
and the words which the prophets of old, guided by 
a wisdom greater than human wisdom, uttered against 
those sins, and under those peculiar circumstances, are 
true for all time. A nation in a certain situation, with 
certain surroundings, is given certain institutions, cer- 
tain laws, and certain messages. From these it is pos- 
sible to obtain the divine principles in accordance with 
which God intends all nations at all times to act. The 
student who is being prepared to perform the part of a 
citizen, who is possibly himself to be a ruler, should 
study the Bible. 

Eighth, because it prescribes a rule of guidance for 
individual life. Of all men the trained man exerts an 
influence by his life and conduct. If obligation rests 
upon any man to walk uprightly, it rests upon the edu- 
cated man. His example and his influence are, or ought 
to be, far-reaching. He will acknowledge the lack of 
any subjective rule. He will acknowledge the necessity 
of some guiding principles and prescriptions. Where 
shall such be found? Let him go back to the Old Tes- 
tament stories which so clearly depict the consequences 
ofsin. Let him study from these same pages the exam- 
ples and the rewards of righteousness. Let him still 
further study in all its minute details that model life, 
the life of the Christ; and, having put all this material 
together, let him for himself discover the principles for 
the guidance of his own life,—principles based upon the 
specific cases which he has studied. Let him learn from 
these concrete examples what to avoid and what to seek, 

But he may not stop here. Let him select and apply 
the direct prescriptions for life given so frequently and 
so clearly in the Proverbs and in the Gospels, in the 
Psalms and in the Epistles. Whatever has been said 
about the scientific and historical value of these books, 
no man has dared to say that the Bible is not everything 
it has claimed to be, as teaching men how to live and 
how not to live. 

Ninth, because it furnishes strength to resist evil. 
Does the student have temptations? Are they not more 
subtle and more trying, possibly, than those which assail 
any other class of men? If any man needs help, is it 
not the student? From that moment back in Eden, 
when the tempter’s words prevailed, the life of the race, 
and the life of every man, hasbeen astruggle. Theseed 
of the serpent has been arrayed against the woman’s 
seed. Humanity at times has seemed almost the victor, 
when with redoubled poWer the cohorts of hell burst 
forth, and the race falls back again into darkness and 
despair. The history of the individual is the same. 
Now forward to the attack; now able only to hold his 
ground; now driven back by the tempter’s strength. 
But with every strong effort of race or individual there 
has been progress. Though compelled at times to give 
up ground already taken, the point of vantage actually 
held has been every century in the history of the racg, 
every year in the history of the individual, in advance 
of that of the preceding century or year. 

But to what has this progress been due? Shall we 
not remember that in this strange and mysterious con- 
flict it has always been Bible truth which in one form 
or another has gained the victory forman? Weak and 
sinful as he was, no power save that of Heaven could 
have given him strength against the insidious attacks to 
which from age to age he has been subject. 

The struggle is not ended; the warfare must be con- 





tinued. The shield affording sure protection to those 
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who bear it against the blows directed by hostile and 
evil influence is the Bible. The man who fights for 
truth and righteousness without this shield is illy 
equipped. Still more, the weapon by which the victory 
is to be won is the Bible. We may not simply ward off 
attack; our territory must be enlarged, our fortresses 
strengthened. The territory of the enemy must be taken 
and his fortresses destroyed. We have one captain, 
Jesus Christ; we have one weapon, the revealed word. 
One captain only, but such a captain is sufficient; one 
weapon only, but such a weapon is sufficient, Yet, to 
be able to use the weapon, practice is needed. How 
awkward is the man who first holds in his hand a sword! 
He cannot use it; his arm is weak and unskilled; he 
falls an easy prey to his antagonist. The Bible must be 
studied’ v those who can study it aright, and who, having 
studied it, have the mental strength and training to use 
it aright. 

Tenth, the student should study the Bible because it 
alone furnishes atrueconception of God. The greatest sub- 
ject, the only subject, for the contemplation of the human 
mind, is God. Under this subject may be classified all 
others. Whether we study in the realm of mind or mat- 
ter, it is the God-question which confronts us. In the 
Jast analysis of any question we are brought face to face 
with this. The Semitic nations saw God in everything. 
Thunder was his voice, the lightning his fiery dart; at 
his direct bidding the earth quaked, and pestilence was 
spread broadcast over the Jand. It was not difficult for 
the Hebrew with such conceptions to realize most fully 
the presence of God. It was not difficult for him to have 
close communion with God. 

With us it is different. We know that great laws are 
all thie time operating, and that events take place in ac- 
cordance with these laws. We believe that God estab- 
lished the laws; but in its manifold forms science seems 
to have erected a great wall between us and God, ard 
some of us begin to fear that it is all law and no God. 
God seems to be receding farther and farther, and who 
knows whether some time, and that very soon, he will 
not practically disappear? This surely is the tendency 
of all modern thought, and especially is it the tendency 
of college and university thought. We are losing God, 
and this in spite of the fact of his manifestation through 
Jesus the Christ. What, now, will counteract this dan- 
gerous tendency? The proper study of the representa- 
tions made in Seripture. 

The study of the Bible is necessary in order to enable 
us to have a true conception of a personal God. We must 
first comprehend him as he is represented in Scripture, 
and through Scripture in the incarnate Word; for this 
is the only true representation. Science does not give 
us any other interpretation, nor, when rightly interpreted, 
does it contradict this representation. Science tells us 
much that was not known before as to particular methods 
and plans of divine work, but, reaching a point back of 
which she cannot go, confesses by the mouths of her 
most gifted teachers the existence of God, the God about 
whom men may know very much if they will but avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded. 

Of all men the student whose chief work it is to be- 
come acquainted with the great laws regulating life and 
thought in science and philosophy needs also familiarity 
with that other side of truth equally important. 

Eleventh, because without that broader, deeper view 
of the Bible to be gained from a study of it in college, 
the student is in danger of losing his respect and his 
regard for the sacred book. He enters college with ideas 
on every subject still crude and childish. 
cerning the Bible are as crude and childish as are those 
which he entertains concerning literature and science. 
No instruction of any kind has been given him, or, at best, 
only that which an infant ora child could grasp. With 
growing years his mind is opened, his horizon broadened, 
and gradually he throws aside his childish notions about 
life and letters, and becomes a man. 

As a man with trained mind, he is no longer able to 
hold his childish notions concerning the Bible. Theseare 
dismissed along with other childish notions. But he has 
been given nothing which shall serve as a substitute, and 
the result is that he discards altogether the Bible. Who 
is responsible for this skepticism? Manifestly the man 
himself or his instructors, If for no other reason, broad 
and intelligent views of the Bible should be taught in 
every college and studied by every student in order to 
prevent that which too commonly occurs, rejection by 
the young graduate of the Book and its teachings. 

Twelfth. The college student should study the Bible 
because he, of a}l men, must teach the Bible if it is to be 
taught wisely and intelligently. The time is soon coming 
when the so-called Bible teaching of many of our schools 








will be recognized at its true valae, To suppose that 
men and women who have not been trained are able to 
teach the Bible is as absurd as to suppose that the same 
men .and women with a knowledge only of arithmetic 
are able to teach calculus. Nor is it merely discipline 
of mind that is required. Specific knowledge of the 
subject must be gained; and if the student does not ob- 
tain this knowledge in college, he will probably live and 
die without it. 


= 

I have been unable to expand, as I should have de- 
sired, the points considered. Enough has been said, I 
feel fully persuaded, to show that there is good reason 
why the student, technically so called, should give at 
least a portion of his time to the study of the greatest of 
all books, That students in the past have not done this 
is due to the inadequate provision made by the colleges. 
The responsibility rests upon the faculties and trustees 
of our institutions. Let us recognize the divine Hand 


in the movement, already so strong, which looks toward 
the establishment of chairs of biblical instruction in the 
higher institutions of learning. 

The University of Chicago. 


MATIN HYMN. 


FROM THE LATIN. 


BY CHARLES H, A. ESLING. 


Lo! now the night’s shade groweth thinner, thinner, 
And avrora’s splendor scintillating shines, 

Hark! Lord Creator, each supplicating sinner 
Swells the ringing melody of earth’s waking shrines, 


Look with mercy’s vision on our spirjts’ staining, 
Chase away all anguish, give our bodies health, 

Shower, too, upon us, through life’s hours waning, 
The never-failing stores of peace’s heavenly wealth. 


Grant us this, O Father, and thou, Son that reignest, 
And thou, Holy Spirit, an equal Godhead blest, 
Who upon thy throne in tribute love obtainest 
All the glory sounding from earth's pulsating breast. 


Philadelphia. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


In the discussion of the future of our planet, there is 
a frequent reference to the supposition that the center 
of the earth is ‘‘a sea of molten fire,” which may break 
out any day ina destructive flood. This supposed fact 
is appealed to in theological discussions connected with 
the Second Advent, and applied by way of parable to 
the social condition ofthe race. It is said that at any 
moment these internal fires might break forth to the ruin 
of the fair fabric of the globe. Also that in moral mat- 


ters we are treading upon the thin crust of conventional | 


proprieties and restraints, which may give way at any 
moment and plunge us into ruin. 

What are the facts? It is true that as we go down 
toward the earth’s center, we find everywhere a higher 
degree of heat than on the surface, and that when we 
have reached a great depth the heat becomes nearly un- 
bearable. It is safe to assume that if we went farther, 
we should find such a heat as would make animal and 
vegetable life impossible. It also is true that at various 
points on the surface of the globe we observe violent 
eruptions, which pour forth great masses of molten ma- 


| terial, sometimes to such an extent as to build up whole 
His ideas con- | 


islands, Iceland being the most notable instance of this. 
It also is true that these eruptions resemble each other 
so much in their manner and in the volcanic material 
they cast up, as to suggest a common cause at work at 
points so distant from each other as Iceland, Java, and 
Sicily. 

This, however, does not necessitate the opinion that 
the interior of the earth is ‘‘ a sea of molten fire.’’* If it 
were so, Sir William Thomson has shown, by the operation 
of such a fluid mass, the outer crust, even though that 
were as rigid as steel, would have been first drawn out 
of its spheroidal shape by the strain the fluid contents 
would occasion, and then would have been burst into 
fragments during its passage round its orbit. And this 
even if the crust were two or three hundred miles in 
thickness. 

That the center of the earth is at a very high degree 
of heat is hardly open to doubt. Evidently we live on 
a planet which has been cooled off superficially, while 
the interior still retains the degree of heat which once 
characterized the whole. But a very high degree of 
heat does not necessitate a molten condition. In order 
to melt, a heated body must be set free from superin- 
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cumbent pressure, as in order to burn it must be brought 
into contact with a supply of oxygen. The center of the 
earth, therefore, may be as solid, dark, and destitute of 
incandescence, as any part of its surface, and yet possess 
a degree of heat which would produce melting and incap. 
descence on the surface. 

This is the view now generally taken of the earth’, 
interior. Under the pressure of the superincumbent 
crust, which has cooled off, the interior can neither ip. 
candesce nor melt, But if at any point and in any way 
this pressure should be remoyed, a small part of the 
interior will melt at once, and pour itself upward to the 
surface through the vent thus furnished, But nothing less 
than the destruction of the present crust could bring the 
whole earth into that condition ; and when it attained toit, 
it would begin afresh to cool off into a firm crust, under 
which the process of melting would be again restrained, 

There is yet another theory of volcanic action, which 
is held by some scientific men, It is that in the interior 
strata are found great masses of metal like sodium, which 
ignite at once when brought into contact with water. It 
is alleged that volcanoes are almost confined to the points 
whéte sea and land touch each other, or to the open sea, 
It is supposed, therefore, that the percolation of water 
downward has reached those deposits, and has produced 
a disturbance by violent eruptions. This is the chemical 
theory of volcanic eruption, and it has the advantage of 
explaining why volcanic action is so constant in certain 
places, why it always appears near the water-line, and 
why volcanic action hms ceased entirely in districts where 
it once was prevalent. In such areas the chemical pro- 
cess s complete. 

Iti s noteworthy that while heat increases as we pass 
downward, it increases very irregularly, being less at 
some deeper points on the same line of descent than at 
points nearer the surface. 


Philadelphia, 





ADVANTAGES OF THE DIVIDED 
PRIMARY CLASS. 


BY MRS. GEORGE W. DIXON. 


When I took charge of the class I am now teaching, it 
had been taught by one teacher, and had,about thirty on 
the roll. At the end of the first year we had eighty-six, 
and at the present time (oné year and four months’ since 
the change) we number one hundred and three; average 
attendance, eighty. Our session is held in the parlor of 
the church. We have little chairs and small tables for 
each class. The teacher sits in front of the table, and 
the children in a circlearound her. The first advantage 
is that each scholar feels that he has the special care of 
his own teacher, who, having but a few to attend to, 
can m@ke each one comfortable. The parents appreciate 
this very much, and many allow their children to come 
under these circumstances who would not do so other- 
wise. This also gives the teacher special opportunities 
to understand the character of each one entrusted to 
her care, and do what I consider is indispensable,—visit 
each scholar in his or her home, so that she can know 


| just what truth in every lesson will apply to each little 


life confided to her. 

We open our service with the “Gloria,” repeat in 
unison the Lord’s Prayer, sing & hymn with which the 
children are thoroughly familiar,—words and music. 

The next exercise is varied every Sunday. We either 
repeat the books of the Bible, the Commandments, the 
titles and texts for the quarter, or have a little Bible 
geography, perhaps pertaining to the day’s lesson. 

After this the children turn their chairs, and face 
their teacher, to make their offering, which is a part of 
the service. At the first strains of our “offering hymn,” 
every child stands, and one from each class brings the 
envelope to me, while we all sing our offering hymn. 

Then I have a short review of the last lesson, intro- 
ducing the intervening events, if there are any, and pre- 
pare the way for my teachers, sometimes telling part of 
some incident in the lesson, which will make them very 
curious to hear the rest. so gaining the closest attention 
for my teachers from their scholars. 

The children then turn to their teachers, and if you 
could see their faces,'you would feel sure their minds 
would eagerly seize all the truths the teacher could give 
them ; for they know that I shall question them on the 
lesson, and all are anxious to answer correctly. 

This talk with their teachers I consider very valuable; 
for it gives the child an opportunity to talk about the 
lesson, and gain confidence in asking and answering 
questions, which some would be very timid about doing 
before the whole school. 

After this talk with their teachers, they are called to 
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order by the playing of a hymn. As soon as they hear 
this, they give me their attention, and rise and sing the 
verses of the hymn just played. This rests them, and, 
being seated, they are ready to listen again. 

The review, with the blackboard work, follows, closing 
with a sentence prayer or a prayer by our pastor, and the 
singing of “ Mizpab.” ° 

The first Sunday of every month we go upstairs, to the 
closing exercises of the main school, in which we always 
have a part. 

With this varied program it is never necessary to in- 
terrupt the lesson with motion songs, change of position, 
etc., supposed by some to be necessary to “ rest the chil- 
dren, and thus restore order and attention to the lesson.” 
We have order and attention without this unnecessary 
waste of valuable time. 

I can only say it is very rarely I speak to the children 
about order. I can count on the fingers of one hand the 
number of times I have done so since I took the class 
(nearly a year and a half). 

My treasurer takes charge of the music at the piano, 
and one of the teachers leads the singing. 

I think it very necessary to secure the best of teachers 
for the little ones, and absolutely necessary for them to 
attend a teachers’-meeting, so that the lesson will be 
taught and the same points brought out that the super- 
intendent will review. 

And why should it be more difficult to have a meeting 
for the teachers of the infant department, during the 
week, than for the teachers in the main school? 

I believe no conscientious teacher would go to her 
class without attending some teachers’-meeting. 

My teachers meet on Friday, and are anxious to attend. 
We all enjoy our meetings, and feel we could not do 
without them. 

Our room is always open to receive visitors, and our 
superintendent and pastor always come, as well as the 
parents and friends. - 

We frequently have'ten or fifteen come and visit us. 

Our class contains children whose ages range from 
three and a half to eight years, and I am persuaded that 
in separating the children and grouping them in classes 
so that they are all nearly of an age, the teacher can 
adapt the lesson much better to her scholars than the 
“ekilled teacher” from the platform. 

I have taught in three Sunday-schools in this city, 
each widely separated from the other, and toa certain 
extent having scholars whose parents are on a different 
social and financial plane; and yet in every case the sub- 
divided primary class seems to me to produce by far the 
best results, viewed from any position. 

I write this hoping it may encourage some who have 
a divided class, and that some who have not een suc- 
cessful with the old method will try this one, putting all 
our faith in Him who told us to “ feed my lambs,” 


New York City. 





“LIKE A QUIET NUN.” 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


Like a quiet nun with her holy dreaming 
The mist-veiled river glides slowly by, 

Silent and peaceful and prayer-enfolded 
With guardian angels in wind and sky. 


Then by the mountain that strong and silent 
‘Hinders her feet on her patient way, 

She pauses, and bends in her supplication : 
“ Absolve me, Fatlier; I come to pray.” 

Onward, forgiven, the humble river 
Free from the touch of soil or stain 

With gentle murmur is praying, praying, 
Telling her beads in the drops of rain. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE ESCAPE AT COLLEN BROOK FARM. 
BY PATOIS. 


The twin cherry-trees threw one dense, broad shadow 
across the lane, about half-way between the farm-house 
and the barn. In this shadow, on a post-and-rail fence, 
Sat three boys. Pete was pale-faced and of good propor- 
tions for a boy of ten. Jock, ruddy and robust, was 
scarcely twelve. Billy, tall and slender and browned, 
With the sun, was just past thirteen. 

It was late in the Summer. There were no more 
cherries hanging overhead. There were no more sheaves 
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its seuson’s hauling. So Jock was only whittling the 
fence-rail, Pete was making g willow whistle, and Billy 
was putting a cracker on his whip. 

Pete and Billy Forester were brothers. Jock Corner- 
field, their cousin, was making them a short visit. The 
Cornerfields and Foresters lived near together in the 
city in Winter, but in Summer, when they were at their 
country-seats, they were two miles apart. But neither 
city blocks nor country miles kept the boys from seeing 
each other frequently. 

Ben Snap was an orphan boy of about eleven or 
twelve years, who lived with Mr. Joel Vence, the 
farmer, and whom he always called “ father.” Ben 
did a good many farm chores, but he had also not a little 
leisure. He was a valued companion to the city boys, 
who were always glad to have him in hop-scotch and 
huncadee and dam-building and berry-picking and other 
vacation sports and occupations. 

The August sun glared fiercely on the bare lane-way 
and glittered on the stubble, and—the boys felt a little 
lazy. 

But clack! clack! clack! whir-r-r, buzz-z—z, and 
down jumped Billy. 

“Thrashing, boys!” 

“ Thrashing! "’ echoed Rete. 

Jock was soon on a full run toward the barn, closely 
followed by Billy, with Pete in the rear. 

As they passed through the sagging lane-gate, the first 
things they saw were the noses of the two horses hard 
at work on the treadle. When they entered the barn, 
the men were too busy to notice them. Mr. Vence was 
feeding the thresher ; Tom, the hired than, was undoing 
the sheaves and‘ handing them up to Mr. Vence; and 
Jim Vence, the son, had a pitchfork throwing the straw 
into the mow. 

The boys squatted in a row on the floor, rubbing the 
heads of wheat between their hands and catching the 
grains in their straw hats, and then chewing it up into 
“ dough.” 

When the sheaves were all threshed, Tom put the 
brake on the fly-wheel, and the horses “ slowed up” and 
stopped their noisy tramping. 

‘“* Boys,” said Jim, ‘‘ don’t you want to get in the mow 
and tramp straw?” 

“Come on!” exclaimed Billy. ‘“ Where’s Ben?”’ 

“Look yander,” said Jim. 

Ben was moving barefooted and noiselessly up the 
gangway carrying a milkpan of bright, splashing spring- 
water for the men to drink. 

Jim took the pan, lifted it to his dusty face, and re- 
freshed himself with the welcome draugit. 

“T’ve got to tramp straw,” said Ben, in an under- 
tone; as Tom started the noisy horses again. 

“ Fellows, let’s,” said the three cousins to one another. 

Mr. Vence was an immense specimen of humanity 
about six feet three inches tall, and proportionately broad 
and heavy. He was no great favorite among the young 
people. 

“Git in there, qnick, Ben! Jump in, boys!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Vence in a dictatorial tone, though he knew 
he had no authority over the boys, except Ben. 

Jim gave Pete and Ben each a “ hoist” by the foot, 
and they both clambered into the mow, when plump! 
caine a big dark object from aloft, likea meteor. It was 
Jock, who had spéedily climbed up and jumped without 
warning from the rafter overhead into the soft straw. 

The four boys tramped, and tossed each other about 
until the circus got a little monotonous. Then they 
began to hide from Jim, who, as he brought each fork- 
load to the mow, tried to bury them under it, This was 
fine fun. When Jim came to the edge of the partition, 
there was no one to be seen; if he saw what looked like 
a buried boy, he tossed his fork-load on the hump. 
Sometimes the boys were under it, sometimes they were 
not. But one party or the other always got the laugh. 

Perhaps the boys began to feel as though their play 
was work. One thing was certain; the city cousins 
agreed that old Vence had no right to command them, 

“No, nor he can’t do it, either,” said Billy, with em- 
phasis. 

“ T’ll tell you, fellows,” said Jock, “ let’s escape down 
the funnel. We'll hide near it once, and as soon as Jim 
turns his back we’ll scoot.” 

Ben looked sober. He picked up a straw and pulled 
it thfough his teeth, as though he were lost in thought. 

f tramping was their play, it was his business, 

“ Well, fellows,” he said, “ Ican’tgo; father wouldn’t 
like it.” 

“* Oh, fiddle! come on!” entreated Jock; “ we’ll have 
a regular escape of it.” 





‘0 carry in the stubble-field. The hay-wagon had done 


It was in war time, and the whole country was fo- 


mented with the tales of prison escapes. The boys began 
to feel themselves heroes. Stay in that hot barn? 
Never! But it would require clever work to get away 
unsuspected and undetected. 

The “ funnel’? was a square shaft running from the 
stables on the ground-floor up through the mow, so that 
hay or straw could be thrown down to the stables be- 
neath, Across the uprights that formed the framework 
were nailed strips, so that the funnel could be ascended 
and descended like a ladder. 

“Halloo!” said Jim, as he tossed his load of straw 
in a far corner of the mow where he thought the boys 
were hiding. But the imaginary heroes were crouching 
under the straw by the funnel all ready for the start. 
The tread of horses, the whir and buzz of the cylinder, 
all aided their strategy. Jock climbed quickly down, 
followed by Billy, and again by Pete. Ben lingered 
behind listening to his conscience a while, and then to 
the entreaties of his comrades to ‘‘ come on!” which in 
a loud whisper they called back up the funnel. Jock 
dropped from the last rung of the ladder to the ground, 
and then came Billy. But little Pete hung by his hands, 
his feet dangling four or five feet above ground. He 
was afraid to drop. Yet there was no time tolose, Jim 
might suspect a reason for their long silence and look 
down the funnel, and so discover the game. 





Accordingly, the three boys drew up a wheelbarrow 
that wasstanding in the overshoot, and then, finding an old 
bushel-basket, they stood this upside down on the wheel- 
barrow, and put the whole right under Pete’s dangling 
feet. His toes did not quite touch, but the two boys 
below taking hold of his legs, he managed to drop on 
the basket and bring himself, the boys, the basket, and 
the barrow in a confused heap on the ground. It tooka 
moment to recover from their surprise, and to find that 
no one was betrayed or hurt. Then down dropped 
Ben on his soft, bare feet, and the three started on a 
run down the meadow, around the pig-pen, through the 
rank bitter-weeds and bachelor’s-buttons that fringed 
the cow-pen, until they reached a great, spreading chest- 
nut-tree that stood to one side, but in full view from the 
barn door. 

The boys crouched close behind the trunk of the tree, 
peeping toward the barn. They saw the horses plodding 
away, and then Tom put down the brake, and the noise 
of the threshing was stilled again. Old Mr. Vence now 
appeared in the doorway, took a drink from the pan, 
and, after looking leisurely about,—his eyes part of the 
time directed toward’ the chestnut-tree,—he slowly 
turned about and disappeared within the barn. This gave 
the boys ascare. By this time Jim would surely suspect 
something wrong, and set up a search. The corn-field 
was only a few yards before them. It must be reached 
at all hazards, but the way to it was open and in full 
view of the gangway and the barn door. 

Accordingly, Jock cut some tall, rank bitter-weeds. 
These he held before him while he crept as quickly as 
possible toward the corn-field. The other boys took the 
cue, and soon they were dashing through the tall corn 
toward the center of the field, completely hidden from 
view. 

As they felt themselves secure, they walked leisurely 
over the clods, brushing the leaves before them, tripping 
over pumpkin, vines, and giving vent ta their spirits in 
rounds of jokes and bursts of suppressed laughter. 

Presently they reached the far edge of the field. As 
they climbed the fence, they could just see the peak of 
the barn roof over the forest of cornstalks. And now 
they were brushing their way through the thick clover, 
where the cows were grazing and the bees were buzzing 
as complacently as though there had been no war and 
no prisons and no heroes. 

Across the ciover they strolled, and over another 
fence, and then into the woods, where they soon felt the 
cooling shadows, not less than the tormenting flies about 
them. 

“ What will Daddy Vence say?” said Jock. “ Will 
you catch a lickin’, think, Ben?” 

“ He can’t lick us,” said Billy. 

“No, not us,” added Pete. 

Ben was silent; for there was something in the 
emphasis which Pete put upon “ us” that made him feel 
as if Pete thought less about his own security than 
he did about Ben’s danger. And this thoughtfulness 
of Pete’s, slight as it seems, greatly lightened the burden 
on Ben’s mind and heart. 

An easy quarter-mile walk brought to view the little 
schoolhouse at the entrance to the woods. Just beyond 
was Vence’s house and garden, and next to that the 
mansion-home of the Foresters. 








It took careful creeping and artful dodging to get by 
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the Vence house, for every time the boys took a ‘start, 
out would dash Mrs. Vence to the well-curb, or to the 
wood-pile, or to the chicken-coops. 

Ten minutes later, and the boys were eating apples, 
seated on one of the queer crooks of an apple-tree in the 
farthest corner of the Foresters’ yard. 

“ What will you do, Ben?” said Pete. 

* Have to take what comes, I s’pect,” answered Ben. 
“TI only wish I'd a stayed in the mow, though.” 

“Poh!” ejaculated Billy. “ We've had lots o’ fun. I 
tell you, I enjoyed it.” 

“And I!” said Jock. 

“T enjoyed the getting away more than I do the get- 
ting back here,” added little Pete. 

“What's the matter?” said Billy, with a frown. 
“Didn’t we get back all right?” 

“We did, I suppose, but ”— 

* But what?” continued Billy. 

*‘ Ben ain’t back yet,”’ answered Pete. 

“ Well, I tell you, fellows,” said Jock, “ we might go 
in a body, and tell old Vence that we only wanted a 
little fun.” 

“ Agreed! ”’ said Billy. 

Just then there was a long, loud blast from Vence’s 
dinner-horn. This was followed, a few minutes later, by 
the well-known sound: “ Ben! Ben! Ben!” It was old 
Vence’s voice. 

Instinctively the boys rose, and Ben, with his head 
down, led the way toward the yard gate, where the boys 
half-doubtingly stopped, while Ben went heroically for- 
ward toward Mr. Vence, who stood at the well-curb, in 
full view of the boys. 

As Ben approached him, the other boys saw him 
raise his arm and point sternly toward the door of the 
house, muttering some words which the boys could not 
catch. Ben obediently entered the house, without any 
words passing between himself and Mr. Vence. 

The boys at the gate saw the old man mumbling 
something to himself as he turned to wash his face at 
the pump. What they could not hear was: “It’s them 
rascals over there that took him off. I s’pose I hain’t 
got no right to flog them, but I’ll get square with ’em 
for all.” 

“Boys!” he shouted, as he raised himself up, “I’ll— 
TVi—Ill”— . And he was too angry to say any more, 

“ Hadn’t we a right to leave when we pleased ?’’ de- 
manded Billy, at a safe distance of a hundred feet from 
Mr. Vence, and with the triumphant consciousness of a 
sound argument. 


“Had you a right to get Ben into a scrape?” an- | 


swered Vence. 

“That was his business,” retorted Jock. 

“And I’ll show you that it was your business, too,” 
responded Vence, “and that now it’s my business.” 

And, so saying, he turned and went toward the house. 

“We had a right to leave when we pleased,” said 
Billy, “and I believe in sticking up for your rights.” 

“Provided your rights ain’t somebody else’s wrongs,” 
said little Pete, in a tremulous undertone. 

A week later, when the affair seemed almost forgotten, 
there was the sound of threshing again in the barn. 
The boys were about climbing into the mow, when Mr. 
Vence turned squarely around toward them, and cried: 

“Hold on there! Down out of that! You believed 
in your rights; I believe in mine. You had a right to 
get out of here; my right is to keep you out of here. 
Leave!” 

And the boys left with a conviction that there may 
sometimes be a right and a wrong way to exercise one’s 
“rights,” and that no one’s business is exclusively his 
own business. 


Philadelphia. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


——— 


A BIBLE-CLASS OF YOUNG MEN. 


In more than one Sunday-school the young men’s 
Bible-classes are large and enthusiastic. This is notable 
in the Central Presbyterian, of Rochester, New York, 
that has several such classes, one of these (Class Forty- 
two) being recently mentioned in The Sunday School 
Times. 

The methods of “The Alling Class” of this school 
also contain hints for other Bible-class leaders. This 
class is named for its teacher, Mr. Joseph T. Alling. 
Its membership is more than four hundred, with an 
average attendance of about two hundred. In some re- 
spects it follows the lines so successfully tried and advo- 





e. 








Mr. Alling says that the means by which ‘the class has 
been gathered and held together may be summed up in 
the single term “ class spirit;” that the members of the 
class realize that they, and not the teacher, are to attend 
to the details of the work, and that they are united, 
confident, and enthusiastic in it, 

The class is carefully organized, with its own officers, 
librarians, and working committees, meets in a separate 
room during the Sunday-school hour, and has its own 
“orchestra” for leading the singing of the class exer- 
cises. The teacher is not an officer, and does not inter- 
fere in any way with the election of officers; but “ re- 
garding the matter of class organization as indispensa- 
ble,” he carries out his ideas by means of the regular 
committees. 

One of these committees consists of twelve picked 
men, and is called the Yoke Fellows’ Band, They are 
men who can be trusted, and who have had experience 
in practical Christian work. Their appointment is not 
generally known, and their work is done quietly, with- 
out observation and without offense. The class is divided 
among them alphabetically, each man having his pro- 
portion. It is the duty of each member of the committee 
to get acquainted with the men in his division, to know 
their employment, friends, weekly life, and character. 
If they are found willing to speak of personal religion, 
they are at once brought to the leader of the class. All 
new members are assigned to one or another of the mem- 
bers of this committee, and the class gets in touch with 
them quickly. The Alling Class is, therefore, prac- 
tically one class for teaching and twelve classes for per- 
sonal work, Mr; Alling is at the head of the Yoke 
Fellows’ Band, but does not take charge of one of these 
subdivisiofs, 

The Membership Committee also has an abundance of 
work, It enrolls the new members, keeps a full record 
of the class attendance, ‘aud looks up absentees and 
stragglers. Cards of invitation of various sorts are dis- 
tributed, inviting young men to visit the class in its 
regular exercises and lesson study, as well as on special 
oceasions. Each Sunday cards are given out in the 
class, with blanks for members and visitors to sign, in 
this form: 


ALLING CLASS, 


MEMBEES., © «+ | s'rceve cocegnddonvbive consnecbe 1892. | 
MN ein 68006 040000 0000060000. cag Aentangenteensetpehatto’ 
BI ipin esedlaapiiccnthsciesvensee snscenns 
WESSON, ._,_._,,_,«' ny dbopenes oncges obakeseonepaees 1892, 
PS binénd bavsie, Wraseabesessen tieeslenuqnibeamueens 
Mis ccicissls sontsstnates sinseaaceoatas 
Where do you attend church ? .......0.46:06 cesseeeeesevees 
NOTE.—VIsitors ARE ALWaYs WELcome. If you are | 
not a member of any other clas:, we will be glad to have 


you join us. Apply to the president or the secretary for 
membership card, 


The chairman of this committee appoints members of 
it to visit absentees and report to him, using a letter- 
form of this nature: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, 
ALLING CLASS, 


CENTRAL CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


JosEPH T,. ALLING, Teacher. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


90000db00 00 2000. cocccecte 189 
BEF ws soecces ecccdeves eovetoote t060se seeceubee coseseees cosdoones 
DEAR BROTHER: 
We have missed from our clabé, for........... Sabbaths, 
BEAD: nccnsabuivicces Wapbitheh Appuhdtasats setneendh bisaee aA, Uieibinstanasbonneel ° 
ic siincntevceetnanninn secgapitai vise vandal tesetaci sitheiiptantainyncette 


Will you kindly inquire after him, and by a persenal call, or 
in such a manner as you may think best, assure him of our inter- 
estein him and our desire to have him with us regularly ? 

Please report result of your inquiry or cali in blank below, 
and return before or on next Sabbath. 

Yours sincerely, 
Chairman Membership Committee. 
[Blank for report. ] 


“ The Social Cothmittee,” Mr. Ailing writes, “ gets ac- 
quainted with strangers, introduces them to other mem- 
bers, and looks out for lonesome men. We devote five 
to ten minutes each Sunday, just before the study of the 
lesson, to a social stirring up, asking every man to get 
acquainted with every man he does not know. To this 
end each member is supplied, at a cost of five cents; with 
a silk badge with his name printed on it. He pins the 
badge upon his coat on entering the class. This little 
‘social’ is very useful in so large a class, especially in 
a city church. Our membeftship is drawn from all grades 
of society. There are college students, lawyers, physi- 


street-car drivers, grocers’ clerks, all sorts and conditions 

of young men ; and to mix them up for acquaintance j, 
a necessity. This social ten minutes, of course, requires 
a room for our class where it can be by itself. 

“The Employment Committee is a department that | 
have assumed for myself, as I am centrally located, have 
general acquaintance in the city, and so can do it more 
effectively ; but it could be done by a committee-chair. 
man. Every man that wants work lets me know it by 
letter or in person, and his name goes upon a register, 
together with age, qualifications, wants, ete. Every man 
in the class is expected to let me know of any situation 
that is vacant, or of any want that may arise in his office, 
store, shop, or company; and we at once send the men 
whom we consider competent to fill the vacancies. We 
have placed a great many men in positions, varying in 
salary from five dollars a week to fifteen hundred dollars 
ayear. This is a most valuable adjunct in holding the 
class, People have begun to come to us for men when 

they want clerks, and this brings us men for membership.” 

More than forty young men united with the church 
from this class last year, ‘‘ without any revival meetings 
or special services.” External methods have been found 
useful in bringing large numbers of young men together 
within the circle of spiritual influences, but as means to 
an end, The leader mentions some of these that have 
had a part in arousing the “class spirit.” The class 
organization is one thing, and the annual class supper 
is another, which is held in the church parlors some time 
in winter when the largest attendance can be secured, 
the room being decorated with flags and flowers, and the 
exercises enlivened by songs and speeches. 

Then ‘there are the ‘rally days,” or several special 
occasions during the year when an effort is made, “to 
reach a certain figure in attendance or a certain average 
for the quarter.” Printed invitations are sent to all 
menibers of the class in order to get in stragglers, and 
the members are asked to invite their friends who attend 
no other Bible-class. The stake is set in advance of any 
recorded attendance; the class tries to reach it, and at 
the next rally it is pushed forward again. These rallies 
have never failed to permanently increase the member- 
ship and average attendance of the class, In this con- 
nection the ‘‘ Class Thermometer” is mentioned, which 
is a board painted like a thermometer, having a broad 
red tape to ‘represent the mercury or spirit.. The: tape 
is pulled up to the right number whenever the attend- 
ance of the class passes the former highest mark. The 
numbers on it are in divisions of five, and the tape has 
lately stood at 275. The debating club and the base-ball 
club also have their part in attracting young men, who 
are thus brought into the membership of the class and 
to an interest in the Sunday teaching and study. Each 
club has its own officers, but working under the class 
name, and within its membership. 

The class uses printed matter freely,—its quarterly 
reports, cards of invitation, notices, and programe being 
devised by the young men themselves, who aim at “a 
novel and breezy style” in making thewvertures of the 
class,—the following, perhaps, being a specimen : 


| We have 
| hoisted the 
| warm wave 
flag, but the 
probabilities 
| are that we 
will make it 
| snowonRal- | 
| ly Day. 


INDICATIONS 


are that there is going 
to be a THAW, and that 
our high-water mark, 
221, will go up a peg at 
| our next Rally, 


Sunday; Feb. 28, 


Fair and 
Warmer. 
Our Rally Days are special days for strangers, | 

| visitors, and a full attendance of members, and you 
will be most cordially welcomed. Come. 


Have you seen the Alling Class Thermometer ? 
siesta | 
It. registers our highest attendance as 221. Can We 
| make it ‘Red Hot’’ 300? Will you help doit? Come, 
| and bring your friends to our Rally, 


Sunday, February 28, 12 to 1 o’clock. | 
Alling Class of Central Church. 


N.B.—If you are not located, come visit us that date. 


But it is always kept in view, by the leader and the 
active workers of the class, that external methods are in 
order to spiritual ends. This is in mind when Mr. Alling 
says: “I consider that the advantages of a large class 
largely outweigh its disadvantages. The big class brings 
enthusiasm, and it brings many young men to a mental 
grasp of the fact that religion is worth their time and 
attention. The large class makes a large impression on 
them, as a large projectile from a big cannon strikes a 
heavy blow. When once so impressed, we can surely 








cated by the late H. 8. Hull of Bath, New York. 


cians, bank clerks, carpenters, bookkeepers, machinists, 





win them,” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


: ; 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.] 


1. October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted..................ssssssssersseees Acts 9 : 1-20 
2. October 9.—Dorcas Raised to Life......... sesstevenns Acta 9 : 32-43 
g. October 16.—Peter’S Vision.............ccccceesecsnenseseeseennnereansnes Acts 10 : 1-20 
4. October 23.—Peter at Cesarea...........cccceccereee .Acts 10 ; 30-48 
5. October 30,—The Gospel Preached at Antioch .Acts 11 : 19-30 
6. November 6,—Peter Delivered from Prison...... ..Acts 12: 1-17 






.. Acts 13: 1-13 


November 13.—The First Christian Missionaries.. 
November 20.—Paul's First Missionary Sermon.... 


8. November 20.— Paul's First Missionary Sermon............... Acts 13 : 26-43 
9. Nov. 27.—The Apostles Turning to the Gentiles...... Acts 13 :44 to 14:7 
10, December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles..................-:.000+ Acts 14 : 8-22 
11. December 11.—The Apostolic Council. ...........cccceeeee see Acts 15 : 12-29 
2. December 18,—Review. 
13, December 23.—(Optional Lessons :) 
1. The Birth of Christ..............cccseesseese: RE ee ee Luke 2 : 8-20 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Others.........................0 Rom. 14 : 12-23 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1892. 
TitLeE: DORCAS RAISED TO LIFE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 9 : 32-43. Memory verses: 40-42.) 


COMMON VERSION. , REVISED VERSION. 

$2 ¢ And it came to pass, as | 32 And it came to pass, as Peter 
Péter passed throughovt all quar-| “ went thronghout all parts, he 
ters, he came down also to the came down also to the saints 
saints which dwelt at Lyd’da. | 33 which dwelt at Lydda. And 

33 And there he found a certain there he found a certain man 
man named E’ne-as, which had named neas, which had kept 
kept his bed eight years,andwas| _his bed eight years; for he was 
sick of the palsy. 34 palsied. And Peter said unto 

34 And Péter said unto him, him, neas, Jesus Christ heal- 
F’ne-as, Jesus Christ maketh thee eth thee : arise, and make thy 
whole: arise, and make thy bed. bed, Andstraightway hearose. 
And he arose immediately. And all that dwelt at Lydda 

35 And all that dwelt at Lyd’da and in Sharon saw him, and 
and Sa’ron saw him, and turned they turned to the Lord. 
to the Lord. Now there was at Joppa a cer- 

36 ¢ Now there was at Jép’paa tain disciple named Tabitha, 
certain disciple named Tab’i-tha, | which by interpreiation is cal- 
which by interpretation is called led 1 Dorcas : this woman was 
Dor’cas: this woman was full of full of good works and alms- 


R 


| 36 


good works and almsdeeds which | 37 deeds which she did. And it 
she did. ‘ came to pass in those days, 

37 And it came to pass in those that she fell sick, and died: 
days, that she was sick, and died: and when they had washed 
whom when they had washed, her, they laid her in an upper 
they laid her in an upperchamber. | 38 chamber. And as Lydda was 

38 And forasmuch as Lyd’da | nigh unto Joppa, the disciples, 
was nigh to Jop’pa, and the dis-| hearing that Peter was there, 
ciples had heard that Pé’ter was sent two men unto him, in- 
there, they sent unto him two treating him, Delay not tocome 
men, desiring him that he would | 39 on unto us. And Peter arose 
not delay to come to them. | and went with them. And 

39 Theu Péter arose and went when he was come, they 
with them. When he was come, brought him into the upper 
they brought him into the upper chamber: and all the widows 
chamber: and all the widows stood by him weeping, and 
stood by him weeping, and shew- shewing the coats and gar- 
ing the coats and garments which ments which Dorcas made, 
Dor’cas made, while she was with | 40 while she was with them, But 
them. Peter put them all forth, and 

40 But Péter put them all forth, kneeled down, and prayed; 
and kneeled down, and prayed; and turning to the body, he 
and turning him to the body said, said, Tabitha, arise. And she 
Tab’i-tha, arise. And she opened opened her eyes; and when 
her eyes : and when she saw Pé’- | 41 she saw Peter, shesatup, And 
ter, she sat up. he gave her his hand, and 

41 And he gave her his hand, raised her up; and calling the 
and lifted her up; and when he saints and widows, he present- 
had celled the saints and widows, | 42 ed her alive. And it became 


he presented her alive. 

42 And it was known through- 
out all Jop’pa; and many believed 
in the Lord. 

43 And it came to pass, that he 
tarried many days in Jop’pa with 
one Simon a tanner. ' 


known throughout all Joppa: 
and many believed on the 

3 Lord. And it came to pass, 
that he abode many days in 
Joppa with one Simon a tan- 
ner. 





1 That is, Gazelle. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ who" or “that” for 
“which” in verses 32 and 33; add, at the word “ bed,” in verse 33, the 
marginal rendering, Or, pallet 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 :'20. 


Lesson Topic: Death Turned to Life. 


1. Apostolic Power Exercised, vs. 32-35. 
2. Apostolic Power Invoked, vs. 36-38. 


OUTLINE: 
° 3. Apostolic Power Magnified, vs. 39-43. 


Gotpen Text: This woman was full of good works and 
almsdeeds which she did.—Acts 9 : 36. 


Datrry Home REApDINas: 


M.—Acts 9 : 32-43. Death turned to life. 
T.—1 Kings 17 : 17-24. Death turned to life. 
W.—2 Kings 4 : 18-37. Death turned to life. 
T.—Luke 7 : 11-18. Death turned to life. 
F.—Luke 8 : 41-56. Death turned to life. 
$.—John 11 : 21-44. Death furned to life. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, APOSTOLIC POWER EXERCISED. 


1. infirmity : 

ines .. 

(33). 

A certain man... thirty and eight years in his infirmity (John 5:5). 

A man blind from his birth (John 9: 1). 

A certain man... lame from his mother’s womb (Acts 3 : 2). 

ll. Help: 

Aineas, Jesus Christ healeth thee: arise, and make thy bed (34). 

These signs shall follow .. . in my name (Mark 16 : 17). 

In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk (Acts 3 : 6). 

In him doth this man stand here before you whole (Acts 4 : 10). 

lil, Restoration : 

And straightway he arose (34). 

Straightway the rhan was made whole (John: 5 : 9). 

He went away, ... and washed, and came seeing (John 9 : 7). 

Leaping up, he stood, and began to walk (Acts 3 : 8). . 

IV. Ingathering - 

And all, . saw him, and they turned to the Lord (35). 

Multitudes gave heed, .. when they heard, and saw the signs (Acts 
8 : 6). ° 


. had kept his bed eight years ; for he was palsied 


A great number that believed turned unto the Lord (Acts 11 : 21). 
Ye turned unto God from idols (1 Thess. 1 : 9). 


II, APOSTOLIC POWER INVOKED. 
|. A Worthy Woman: 

This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds (36). 
Her price is far above rubies (Prov. 31 : 10). 
These women. .. laboured with me in the 
Aforetime the holy women also... adorne 
il. A Sad Bereavement : 

She fell sick, and died (37), 

Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about (Eccl. 12 : 5). 
One that was dead, the only son of his mother (Luke 7 : 12). 

Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died (John 11 : 21). 
lil, An Earnest Appeal: 

Intreating him, Delay not to come on unto us (38). 

Call upon me in the day of tronble ; I will deliver thee (Psa. 50 : 15). 


He cried out the more a great deal (Luke 18 : 39). 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us (Acts 16 : 9). 


spel (Phil. 4 : 3). 
themselves (1 Pet. 3 : 5). 


III. APOSTOLIC POWER MAGNIFIED. 
1. The Sorrowing Company : . 
All the widows s'ood by him weeping (39). 
They lamented with a very great and sore lamentation (Gen. 50 : 10). 
All were weeping, and bewailing her (Luke 8 : 52). 
Jesus... saw her weeping, and the Jews also weeping (John 11 : 33). 
ll, The Secret Prayer : 
Peter put them ali forth, and kneeled down, and prayed (40). 
He stretched himself upon the child,...and cried unto the Lord 
(1 Kings 17 : 21). 
He... shut the door upon them twain, and prayed (2 Kings 4 : 33). 
Enter into thine inner chamber, and having shut thy door, pray 
(Matt, 6 : 6). 
ill, The Effective Command : 
He said, Tabitha, arise. And she opened her eyes (40). 
Only say the word, and my servant shall be healed (Matt. 8 : 8). 
Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise (Mark 5 : 41). 
Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came forth (John 11 : 43, 44). 
IV. The Welcome Restoration ; 
Shesatup. And... he presented her alive (40, 41). 
And Elijah said, See, thy son liveth (1 Kings 17 : 23). 
And he gave him to his mother (Luke 7 : 15). 
Her spirit returned, and she rose up immediately (Luke 8 ; 55), 
V. The Gracious Harvest : 
It became known: ., . and mny believed on the Lord (42). 
Many believed on his name, beholding his signs (John 2 : 23). 
Many.... which... beheld, ... believed on him (John 11 : 45). 


The multitude went and met him, for... he had done this sign 
(John 12 : 18). 





Verse 31.—‘‘ Jesus Christ healeth thee : arise, and make thy bed.” 
(1) The healing power; (2) The human response.—(1) Peter's dis- 
closure ; (2) Aineas’s response; (3) Christ’s benefaction. 

Verse 35.—** All... saw him, and they turned to the Lord.” (1) 
Divine clemency illustrated ; (2) Divine clemency accepted.—(1) A 
convincing sight; (2) A complete turning. 

Verse 36.—‘* This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds 
which she did’ (1) Her personal character; (2) Her blessed infiu- 


ence; (3) Her cherished memory; (4) Her superlative honors. 
Verse 38 —‘‘ Hearing that Peter was there, sent, ... intreatin 
him.” (1) Widespread reputation; (2) Much-desired aid.—(1) A geod 


man’s popularity; (2) A good man's power. 

Verse 39.—'* Shewing the coats and garments which Dorcas made.”’ 
(1) Mementos of an active life; (2) Fruits of a loving spirit. 

Verse 40.—** Peter. . . kneeled down, and prayed.” (1) Purposing 
a great deed; (2) Seeking a great Helper. © 

Verse 41.—‘* He presented her alive.”’ (1) Delighting their hearts; 
(2) Demonstrating God's power: (3) Reopening her activitics. 

Jerse 42.—‘* Many believed on the Lord.”’ (1) Convinced by mighty 

works; (2) Received by boundless love. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


LIVES RESTORED. 


Child by Elijah (1 Kings 17 : 17-24). 

Child by Elisha (2 Kings 4.: 18-37). 

Man by Elisha’s bones (2 Kings 13 : 20, 21). 
Son of widow of Nain (Luke 7 : 11-15). 
Danghter of Jairus (Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56). 
Lazarus (John 11 : 33-44). 


rest and peace followed, during which this lesson and several 
that follow should be placed. 

Piaces.—Lydda, a town in the plain of Sharon, a few 
miles east of Joppa, on the road to Jerusalem, The Hebrew 
name was Lod (1 Chron. 8:12), Joppa (now Jaffa), a very 
ancient city on the Mediterranean, about thirty-five miles 
north-west of Jerusalem, and thirty miles south of Cesarea. 
It is still w»place of importance, as the seaport where travel- 
ers land on the direct route to Jerusalem. 

TrmE.—Probably about three years after the conversion of 
Saul, in A. D. 40. 

Prersons.—The apostle Peter ; A2neas; Dorcas; the peo- 
ple at Lydda and in Sharon; the disciples at Joppa, espe- 
cially the widows, 

IncIDENTs.—Peter makes a tour, preaching ; he comes to 
Lydda ; finds there a paralytic named A2neas ; heals him in 
the name of Jesus Christ; the people of that region turn to 
the Lerd. Dorcas, a disciple at Joppa, noted for active 
benevolence, died while Peter was at Lydda; the disciples 
send for him ; he comes, and is brought to the room where 
the dead woman was lying, the widows weeping about the 
body and showing the garments made by Dorcas. Peter puts 
them all forth, prays, and says, ‘Tabitha, arise.” She opens 
her eyes, sits up, is raised by Peter’s hand, and presented alive 
to the mourning disciples. Many at Joppa believe on the 
Lord. Peter remains there, lodging with one Simon, a tanner, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 32, 33.—And it came to pass, as Peter went throughout 
all parts, he came down also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda. 
And there he found a certain man named Aineas, which had kept 
his bed eight years; for he was palsied: The story of Paul's 
life is interrupted at this early point,—verse 30 of this chap- 
ter,—and is not resumed again until verse 25 of chapter 11. 
He goes to Tarsus, and is subsequently found there by Barna- 
bas. The narrative respecting Dorcas and that respecting ° 
Cornelius have reference to things which occurred while Paul 
was in his native city. The expression “throughout all 
parts” is regarded by several of the leading commentators as 
meaning through all the saints, or believers, in the region 
of country indicated. The word “all’’ is thus regarded asa 
masculine, not a neuter; the word “ saints’? being the word 
to be supplied in thought. It is held that the word ‘‘also,” 
in the next clause, favors or confirms this view. Not im- 
probably this explanation is correct. Lydda was situated 
near Joppa, and was near the Mediterranean. It was about 
a day’s journey northwesterly from Jerusalem on the road 
towards Cesarea. The person whom Peter is said to have 
found at Lydda is generally supposed to have been a Hellen- 
ist Jew, and by many writers to have been a Christian. The 
name would seem to indicate the former ; the fact that Peter 
was Visiting the believers would point to the latter as the 
true supposition. 

Verses 34, 35.—And Peter said unto him, Alneas, Jesus 
Christ healeth thee: arise, and make thy bed. And straightway 
And all that dwelt at Lydda and in Sharon saw him, 
and they turned to the Lord: The present tense of the verb 
“healeth”’ gives assurance, and declares the immediateness 
of the cure. The words “‘make thy bed” point to the act 
which would bear witness to the man himself, and to those 
about him, most impressively that ke had been restored to 
health. The cure followed at once upon the words of Peter 
spoken in the name of Jesus, even as in the case of the mira- 
cles of a similar character which Jesus himself performed. 
“Sharon,” or “the Sharon,” as the Greek expression has the 
article, is the name designating, probably, the plain which 
extended from Joppa to Cesarea, along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The people who lived in Lydda and the neigh- 
boring region of the plain are the people alluded to in this 
verse. The movement towards faith in Jesus, as the result 
of the striking miracle, was very general among them. It 
was as if the whole body of the people had been converted. 

Verses 36, 37.—Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple 
named Tibitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas: this 
woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which she did. And 
it came to pass in those days, that she fell sick, and died: and 


he arose. 





Saints at Christ’s resurrection (Matt. 27 : 52, 53). 
Dorcas (Acts 9 : 36-41). 
Entychus (Acts 20 : 7-12). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvenTs.—Saul began at once to preach in 
| Damascus, to the amazement of those who knew the purpose 
of his journey. According to Galatians 1 : 17, he went away 
to Arabia about this time. On his return to Damascus the 
Jews attempted to kill him, but he escaped by being let down 
from the wall at night in a basket, Coming to Jerusalem, he 
was regarded with suspicion by the disciples; but Barnabas 
befriended him, and he preached at Jerusalem. In Galatians 
1:18 we are told that he met Peter at.thix time, and in Acts 
22 : 17-21 a vision in the temple is mentioned, declaring hi8 
mission to the Gentiles. A plot was formed against Saul, and 








$.—1 Cor. 15 : 35-58. Death turned to life, 


when they had washed her, they laid her in an upper chamber : 
Joppa was just south of the plain of Sharon. It was about 
thirty-five miles from Jerusalem and thirty. miles from 
Cesarea, on the seashore. The disciple who is here men- 
tioned was probably one of the widows of the Christian fellow- 
ship in the city, and prominent among them for her benevolent 
acts and sympathies. The two names mentioned have their 
representative in our language in the marginal note, gazelle, 
—this name being given originally as expressive of beauty. 
As Bishop Jacobson remarks, “There would have been no 
scope for the almsdeeds if there had been a community of 
goods” among the disciples at Joppa. It is evident that 
such a community of goods did not coutinue for any long 
time, and that it was not widespread among the churches,— 
Good works and almsdeeds : The “and” here specifies particu- 
larly the class of good works to which the writer desired to 





he was brought to Cesarea and sent to Tarsus. A period of 


call special attention. The washing of the body and the lay- 
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ing it in the upper room were preparatory to the burial, which, 
in this case, was delayed for the purpose of sending for Peter, 
whose presence in the neighborhood was known, The friends 
placed the body thus tenderly in the upper room as a place 
for quiet resting, and, possibly, as a place of prayer for the 
household and friendly company. 

Verses 38, 39.—And as Lydda was nigh unto Joppa, the dis- 
ciples, hearing that Peter was there, sent two men unto him, in- 
treating him, Delay not to come on untous, And Peter arose and 
went with them. And when he was come, they brought him into 
the upper chamber : and all the widows stood by him weeping, and 
showing the coats and garments which Dorcas made, while she was 
with them: The two towns were only about ten miles apart. 
It was natural, therefore, that the disciples in Joppa should 
hear of Peter's presence in Lydda, and of what had taken 
place there. Whether they hoped that a miracle would be 
wrought, we may not determine ; but they must have felt that 
help and comfort of some sort would be given in a peculiar 
measure by the apostle, if he could be brought to them. 
Peter himself, as we may believe, thought of miraculous help; 
for the miracle in the case of Acveas had only just now been 
performed, The widows were, as we may suppose, some or 
all of them, persons who had received benefactions from 
Dorcas; more probably, only some of them,—Made; That is, 
was accustomed to make,—not ‘‘the coats and garments,” 
as the Authorized Version [and the Revision also] gives the 
words; there is no article in the original. They showed 
coats and garments, inner and guter garments,—some of those 
which she had been accustomed to make. 

Verse 40.—But Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, 
and prayed ; and turning to the body, he said, Tubitha, arise. 
And she opened her eyes; and when she saw Peter, she sat 
up: We notice here that Peter acted as Jesus did in the 
case of the miracle wrouglit in raising from the dead 
the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, The rempval of 
the spectators tended to the solemnity and earnestness of the 
scene of prayer which was preparatory to the fulfilment of 
the great work to be accomplished. We may compare, also, 
the case of Elisha and the Shunammite’s son, mentioned in 
2 Kings 4. There were special reasons, no doubt, which we 
may not fully determine, why Jesus pursued different courses 
of action in connection with his different miraculous works, 
Frequently he bade those who were cured not to make known 
the one who had healed them; but in one or two cases he 
gave the opposite command. Sometimes he used what might 
appear to be outward means to effect, or to aid in effecting, 
the purpose which he had in view. Sometimes, onthe other 
hand, he dispensed altogether with such means, and simply 
spoke a word. ©n one occasion he was ready to do his work 
in the presence of a multitude; on another, he would be 
alone, with only two or three, It is idle to attempt to decide 
the question why in such cases, The reasons—in any man’s 
life—belong in the region where a biography often catnot 
penetrate, or at least cannot enter into detailed explanations. 
We need, moreover, always to remember that the narratives 
of the works and words of Jesus are not biographies in the 
ordinary sense. The sacred writers desired to present him 
to their readers, not to enter into all the minor details which 
a curious questioner or adversary might demand to have 
explained to them. The same thing is true, in its due 
measure and with its proper limitations, with reference to the 
story of the apostles. If the leaders in the church could 
perform miracles in our day, they would not always work in 
precisely the same way. Peter had reasons here, which may 
not have existed elsewhere, for doing what he did in putting 
all the spectators aside; but we cannot press for them with 
an imperative demand. If the curious or the critics would 
treat the New Testament books as they treat other books, the 
difficulties would, many of them, sink into insignificance or 
disappear altogether. We may believe that Peter, in his 
prayer, presented his petition for the power needed to Christ, 
and thus, when he spoke he spoke in Christ’s name.—She 
opened her eyes: As one awaking from sleep; and when she 
opened them, she saw Peter, and sat up. The waking from 
death was like the waking from sleep, The miracle, as in 
the case of the ruler’s daughter, had accompanied the word 
that had been spoken. 

Verse 41.—And he gave her his hand, and raised her up ; 
and calling the saints and widows, he presented her alive: The 
knowledge of the miracle that had been wrought was com- 
municated to those who were sorrowing over the death only 
as the restored one was presented to their view. The life- 
power manifesting itself was the evidence of the fact. 

Verses 42, 43.—And it became known throughout all Joppa: 
and many believed on the Lord. And it came to pass, that he 
abode many days in Joppa with one Simon a tanner: The effect 
of this miracle in Joppa was like that produced by the previous 
miracle wrought in Lydda. The wonderful power of the 
name of the Lord, as his apostles used it, led to faith in him, 
and the number of the disciples increased. So everywhere 
‘where the name was proclaimed, or invoked, or used in the 
accomplishment of miraculous works. The expression “ many 


days,” which occurs here and elsewhere, is indefinite, and 


only denotes a considerable time,—longer or shorter, as the 
case may be. It indicates here that what is related in the 
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following chapter is removed by a period:of some length 
from the things just recorded,—Simon a tanner: This man 
was, no doubt, a diseiple, The business of a tanner was re- 
garded as unclean by the Jews, on account of its connection 
with dead animals, “This conduct of Peter, in lodging with 
a.tanner,” says Dr. Gloag, “proves that he was free from 
these scruplés. The Jewish law, in its strictness, was gradu- 
ally losing its hold on him, and he was becoming prepared 
for the reception of the great truth,—the admission of the 
Gentiles, without circumcision, into the church of Christ,” 
The revelation of the great truth was soon to follow. 

Yale University. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
, BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D,, LL.D. 


St. Paul had been won by Christ about the year A.D. 36; 
that is,in the fourth year ‘after the ascension, and in the 
next year the Emperor Caligula ascended the throne of the 
world, to alarm mankind through three terrible years, by 
the caprices of a madman clothed with despotic power over 
all the populations of the then civilized earth. Among other 
races, the Jews suffered heavily; for one freak of the poor 
insane creature was to command that he should be worshiped 
as a god, thus bringing himself into collision with the deepest 
prejudicés of the Jews everywhere, but especially in the two 
great centers of the race, Alexandria and Jerusalem, in the 
one of which he demanded that his statue should be set up 
and worshiped in the great synagogue, while in the other he 
even ordered that it should be raised in the temple itself. 

It may be that the wild excitement caused by such mon- 
strous tyranny turned the thoughts of the bigots of Judea 
from persecuting the Christians, as they had done ever since 
the death of St. Stephen; but it is possible that tlhe peace 
which is mentioned as enjoyed by the church in Palestine 
during Caligula’s reign was due to the conversion of the 
chief persecutor to the new faith, for he was, beyond all 
others, exceedingly zealous in hunting down the “ heretics.” 
“Beyond measure,” he himself says, “I persecuted the 
church of God, and wasted it” (Gal. 1: 18,14). Since his 
change, however, he had turned his wondrous energy, with 
equal zeal, to the spread of Christianity, and was away in 
Syria and Cilicia, preaching the faith he had in past days 
labored to crush, when the incidents in Peter’s circuit, by 
Lydda to Joppa, occurred. 

It is noticeable that the different congregations of Pales- 
tine, in its widest extent, are called by St. Luke “the 
church,” as if to show that, in his mind, all the separate 
“churches” formed only parts of one grand aggregate 
church, co-extensive with the limits of the Christendom of 
the day. In the stillness of grateful peace, everything pros- 
pered. The members of the new society were daily “ built 
up” in their faith by the teaching now possible, and grew in 
numbers, from the moral influence of their godly lives and 
the power over men’s hearts of the simple invitations and 
warnings of earnest disciples filled with the persuasiveness of 
sincerity and illustrated by the graces diffused through their 
lives by the “indwelling of the Holy Ghost.” Matters at 
last prospered so greatly that Peterpywho till now had re- 
mained in Jerusalem, thought it well to set out on a short 
tour through the district within easy reach of the city, and 
thus came “down” to Lydda, among other places, 

The Hebrew name Lod (Neh. 7 : 37) had taken the Greek 
form Lydda, then a half-town-like village, though it now has, 
by the last numbering, only about 1300 inhabitants. It 
stood, and still stands, nine miles from Jaff, the ancient 
Joppa, on the road from Jerusalem to Cesarea. Orchards 
(of the poor kind one meets in the East) encircle it, with an 





| intermixture of gardens, on all sides but the east, for more 
| than a mile, the hills coming close on the east side; but the 
village is squalid and decaying. Its great feature is the 
| ruined church of St. George, built during the crusades, most 
| of the site of which has been taken for a mosk. Palm-trees, 
| bearing no dates so far north, rise gracefully over it; and 
there is a large well at the edge of the houses, while the rich 
| plain around looks, in summer, with its varied crops, like the 

rich landscapes of the English Lincoln. In Peter's day it 
| was, no doubt, much more thriving than it is now, and among 

its charms for the apostle, could boast one of the earliest 
| churches, 


Curiously, Lydda is now especially marked by the great | 


number of blind persons in it, the common saying being that 
| in Lydda every man is blind, or has at most only one eye. 
| Here Peter healed a man with the Greek name neas, though 
doubtless a Jew, of a palsy, by which he had been helplessly bed- 
| ridden for eight yeara. Now, however, at the words, “Jesus 
the Messiah healeth thee: arise and make thy bed,” the 
disease was removed, and he forthwith rose, folded away his 
pallet, as directed, and mingled once more in the life of the 
little town. No wonder that many in the paris roupd, on 
seeing such a miracle, turned to Him through whom it had 

| been wrought. ‘ 
In the old sea-port of Joppa the new faith had already 
taken root, and now, while Peter was still at Lydda, was 
visited by a trial which led to the apostle’s going to it, 





[Vv ” No. 39," 
Among the little band of Christians found in its very mixeg 
population there had been one Tabitha, a Jewess of course, 
and worthy, at least from the gracious loveliness of her na. 
ture, of the name she bore, which means “the Gazelle,” oy, 
in Greek, “ Dorcas,” * Whether she was a widow or a spinster 
is not gold us;-but, in either case, she had a loving heart, 
which delighted in deeds of tenderness worthy of a follower 
of Him who was immortal love in human form, 

Most of the little Christian community in Joppa would be 
from the very humblest of the town ; for St. Paul tells us that 
everywhere they were, mainly at least, such as the higher 
classes called “‘ weak,” “ base,” “ despised,’”’ and denounced as 
every way deserving contempt. There was ample room, there- 
fore, for pitying love in making garments for both men and 
women, including both outer and inner clothing. But now 
this dear one, the one well-to-do member, perhaps, of the 
society, had fallen ill and been cut off. Love begets love, 
and the thought of all the good works and alms-deeds she had 
done to so many while she was with them filled the whole 
little community with the deepest regret for her death. Yet, 
could nothing be done? Peter was at Lydda, only a few 
miles off, and had just raised A2neas from an eight-year-long 
palsy. Might not he bring back the dear one to them? 
They would try. 

Two brethren accordingly were sent off instantly to the 
apostle to entreat him to come without a moment’s delay; 
and, meanwhile, having washed the loved form, they laid it 
in the upper chamber, away from the confusion of the room 
below, in which the household lived. It did not need more 
than the first word of appeal to rouse the tender heart of 
Peter, Rising at once, and setting out with the envoys, he 
was very soon in the death-chamber, whither he was followed 
by a crowd of the widows, who had tasted the bounty of the 
lost one, and, amidst tears and Eastern wailings, held out the 
coats and garments which Dorcas had made for them. Ori- 
entals always throng the room in which the dead lie, so that 
the scene was a familiar one to Peter. 

But, remembering the example of Jesus, which he had 
seen in the house of Jairus long ago, the apostle put them all 
out; for he wished to be alone with God in the wrestling 
agony of prayer before him. Then, kneeling down, he im- 
plored the Eternal to send back the spirit to its forsaken 
tenement; prayed, we may be sure, with unutterable earnest- 
ness, for only such cries have power above. Nor did he pray 
in vain. Feeling that he had been heard, he turmed, when 
finished, to the body, and said, “ Tabitha, arise,” and forth- 
with the pale face gleamed with returning life; the eyes 
opened, and when she saw Peter she sat up. Then, calling 
“the saints and widows,” he presented her to them alive. 

Such a miracle would soon spread through the little town, 
and naturally led to many joining the Christians. Anxious 
to follow up the impression made by the raising of Dorcas, 
Peter was in no haste to leave Joppa, but stayed ‘‘many 
days” there. It was the single natural port of Palestine, 
though only a poor one at any time, owing to the ledges of 
rock which run out across the mouth of the little harbor, 
making’ it necessary even now that anything larger than a 
boat, lie out in the roads, exposed to such sudden storms as 
broke over the Tarshish ship in which Jonah at this port 
was seeking to sail to the west, 

The town stands on the slope of a little hill, up which its 
flat-roofed houses rise in terrace after terrace, separated only 
by the narrow, windowless lanes, which, in the East, serve 
for streets, Along the shore, other streets were more open, 
but, in Peter’s day, one spot, at least, was looked upon as to 
be avoided by strict Jews; a tannery having been established 
at it, making it ceremonially “unclean.” It was now occu- 
pied by one Simon,—a namesake, it will be. noticed, of the 
apostle,—and, with him, of all men, in spite of his despised 
trade, Peter took up his abode. His narrow Jewish ideas 
were evidently relaxing, through the loving influence of his 
new creed, which—as he was, in the end, to learn—taught that 
God was no respecter of persons, but accepted every one, of 
any race, or calling, who feared God and wrought righteeus- 
ness, 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 


“THE WORKS THAT I DO SHALL 





| HE DO ALSO.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


| Since Stephen’s martyrdom, Jerusalem and the apostles 
have fallen into the background. Samaria, Gaza, Damascus, 
| have been the places, and Philip and Saul the persons, promi- 
| nent. The narrative now returns to Peter (but not to Jeru- 
| salem), through whom the next great step in expansion was 
to be taken, This lesson is preliminary to the account of his 
| preaching to Cornelius, and seems mainly intended to show 
how he, as representing the apostles, took part in the widen- 
| ing of the church. The Lord had chosen Saul as his chief 
| instrument for that work, but he would have Peter and his 
fellows share in it and sympathize with it. 

The apologetic design which has been attributed to the 
author of the Acts, and has been supposed to shake his trust- 
worthiness, truly apprehends the drift of the facts recorded, 
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but errs in supposing that the narrator manipulated them to 
make an irenicon. It was Jesus Christ who manipulated, 
not the record, but the events, so as to bring both parts of the 
church—the Jewish and the Hellenistic—into line. There- 
fore, when Saul was sent away to be quiet and grow at Tarsus, 
Peter was sent from Jerusalem, and drawn on, step by step, till 
he found himself preaching to a Roman centurion in Cesarga. 

The aspect’ of things has changed since we last saw the 
church at Jerusalem. Now persecution has ceased, and, 
probably as a consequence, the apostles felt free to leave the 
city. Churches have sprung up at various points in “ Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria,” and, as appears from our lesson, the 
low country, which had been: Philistia, is included in the 
former division. The two miracles in the lesson are both 
regarded mainly in their effects in spreading discipleship. 
There are three points in them: Peter’s being led, without 
his own intention, farther and farther afield; his way of 
working, evidently copied from his Lord’s; and the large 
results in winning disciples. 

The story of the palsied Aneas is summarily narrated, 
and need not detain us long. Peter’s visit to Lydda was, as 
it were, incidental, coming in the course of a journey through 
the little communities that had sprung up while the apostles 
remained in Jerusalem. One such company was growing in 
the village of Lydda, probably planted by some fugitives 
from the persecution. neas was certainly not one of them, 
as he had been bedridden for eight years. Had he been 
lying there when Jesus was “ going about healing all manner 
of diseases”? We do not read that Christ ever visited these 
places to the west of Jerusalem, though there were many 
lepers and widows in them, 

JE£neas may, or may not, have been a disciple. The fact 
that he is not called so, while Dorcas is, rather implies that 
he was’not; and, if not, the wide-reaching grace of which 
Peter was the instrument would be all the more manifest to 
the instrument himself and to others:: But the main point is 
the manner of working the miracle. “ Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole.” That is the language of self-abnegation, which 
shrinks from appearing to arrogate anything to itself, and 
knows itself to be but the channel of the power. “Shall the 
axe boast itself against him that heweth therewith ?” 

Not the pipe, but the breath that breathes through it, 
makes the music. ‘Moses was smitten because he posed as 
the cause of a miracle. . Peter hastens to trace all the power 
to Jesus. Jesus arrogated to himself, in his miracles, the 
self-originated power which the one was punished for claim- 
ing, and the other was reverently eager to disclaim. The 
contrast rests upon the infinite difference between incarnate 
deity and humanity. What was simple truth and consonant 
with profoundest lowliness of heart in him, is blasphemous 
presumption in his loftiest servants. The more deeply they 
feel their own nothingness, and in their service hide them- 
selves behind their Lord, the clearer will be the channel for 
the flow of his power, and the more surely will they be able 
to raise the palsied. 2 

The saying is full of faith, also. Peter had no doubt that 
his Master would honor the draft drawn on him. He be- 
lieved in Christ’s presence there in the close chamber, wlfere 
for eight long years the man had lain motionless. He 
believed in Christ’s working on earth from heaven, and thus 
his word is in accord with the view-point of the Acts, making 
the Lord the true worker in all that is done. If we desire to 
do real work for him, to heal and help, we must have these 
two convictions,—that we are but his instruments, and noth- 
ing in ourselves, and that he will certainly work through us 
if we trust in him. : 

The other part of Peter’s word to the palsied man is surely 
modeled on what he had heard Jesus say. “Arise, and make 
thy bed,” reminds us of “ Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.” 
We saw how Stephen composed himself to die as his Lord had 
died. Peter, no less obviously, models his manner after the 
great pattern. The imitation is touching and most natural. 
Love is imitative. We spoil ourselves when we copy each 
other; but it is our perfection in all things to be as like Jesus 
as we can, and the more closely we tread in his steps in 
our work for men, the more likely is it that we shall do 

them good. 4 

The effect of the miracle is told with much emphasis as 
being the “turning to the Lord” of ali the inhabitants of 
Lydda. The eight-years’-paralytic would be well known in 
a small place, and his cure noised abroad. Thus miracles 
may become sermons, add Peter takes his place along with 
Philip and the future Paul in the work of extending the 
gospel. This is his first unconscious step towards Cesarea. 

The second story, that of Tabitha or Dorcas, is marked by 


from itself. The type of Christian, womanly beneficence was 
a new thing in the world, and a revolution more beneficent 
and wide-reaching than has yet been fully apprehended began, 
in the place taken in the little church in Joppa by that soli- 
tary woman, ‘ P 

Next we note the unspoken hope of the disciples. Why 
did they not, as usual, bury Tabitha soon after death, but 
carry her up into a chamber on the roof? Apparently for 
the same reason as that for which they sent messengers to 
Peter; namely, a hope, which they did not venture to put 
into words, that he would come to raise her up. No such 
instance had occurred in the Church, and therefore the hope 
of these disciples evidenced a very strong faith, which may 
well set us to ask the question whether we, with all the ex- 
perience of centuries, “expect great things from God,” as 
believingly asthe Joppa Christians did. 

Note, further, how Peter is drawn on step by step. He 
little thonght, when he left Jerusalem, where he would go 
and what do before he came back. He came to Joppa be- 
cause the deputation from the church asked him, From 
Joppa he went to Cesarea because, again, he was asked by 
Cornelius’s messengers and bid by the Lord. They travel 
most surely in the right path, who leave it to disclose itself 
a step at a time, and obey the indications of each new set of 
circumstances, without preconceived ideas. Foresight and 
the wise direction of effort to a far-off end clearly discerned 
are quite compatible: with that contented ignorance of all 
beyond the next step. To go out, in obedience to God’s com- 
mand, not knowing whither we go, is the surest way to have 
his angels meet us on our road, and to come to a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

The weéping company in the upper room shows how warm 
a place in the hearts of the church and of others the gentle 
Tabitha had won by herkindliness. The “ widows” are dis- 
tinguished from “ the saints” in verse 41 ; but the distinction 
is possibly not to be pressed, as if the latter were not disci- 
ples. The naming;them as a class seems rather to favor the 
supposition that they were. But however that may be, the 
tears of those desolate women were the best monument of 
their benefactor, and the homely garments which she had 
made, nobler relics than the trophies of conquerors. Better 
be wept by widows than leave a name carved high on the 
cliffs of history, or written in bloody letters across the face of 
an empire! «Better leave a wardrobe of “ coats and garments,” 
the tokens of working beneficence, than great estates, palaces, 
or learned books. 

The form of the miracle, like that on A®neas, is plainly a 
replica of Christ’s raising of Jairus’s daughter. The very 
words “Tabitha, arise” are singularly like “ Talitha cumi.” 
Jesus took the child by the hand, and sodid Peter. There can 
be no doubt that the resemblance here, as in the former case, 
is intended, and the thoughts already ®uggested are applicable 
here too. But the difference is brought into strong relief by 
the obvious following of the pattern. One thing Peter could 
not do which Jesus did,—work the miracle by his indwelling 
Therefore one thing Peter must do which Jesus did 
not do; namely, kneel down and pray, that the power, which 
he did not possess, might work through him. The Christ 
simply said, “ Arise.” , The apostle had to pray before he 
could say it. | 


power, 


As in the case of A®neas, the miracle was a powerful ser- 
mon ; and Peter again, at a still greater distance from Jeru- 
salem, was the instrument of the further extension of the 
Church. As he had been led to Joppa without his own will, 
so he was kept there by the success of the word, and was being 
led by a way that he knew not. His very living ina tanner’s 
house showed that some prejudices were slipping off him; 
for the trade was regarded as degrading and unclean. Prob- 
ably Simon the tanner was a disciple, and the new bond was 
strong enough to bridge over the old cleft. A brother was a 
brotlier, whether he were a tanner or a priest. Peter was 
beginning to learn the first letters of the lesson that was soon 
to be set him,—a brother is a brother, whether he is a Jéw 
or a Gentile centurion. 


Manchester, England. 
TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
FAITH CURE, 


Dorcas, the agile gazelle, was a woman of great faith and 
works, was of the greatest use to the Lord’s needy poor. 
Doubtless she used all means of diet, medictne, and prayer. 
Bat she died. It is the order of nature, which is the order of 





the same features, but has some sweet details of its own. 


Note the lovely outline sketch of the woman. Her very | 
name is graceful, and Luke feels its charm enough to take | 


the trouble to translate it for Theophilus. She was a disci- 


ple, and “full of good works and almsdeeds.” Sapphira | 


showed the possible abuse of wedded love and unity to be a 
minister of sin. Tabitha seems to have been a lone woman; 


for no relatives appear among the mourners. But she shows 
the possible ase of a life disengaged from family ties, and how 
2 lonely heart may gather love to itself, by giving out love ' can pray with faith in any given case only when the Author 


God. Nobody need expfgt to finallywesespe bodily death By 
| any means. . 

Her mourners were not hired, but poor widows showing 
how many garments she had made for them. 

She was raised from the dead. Stephen was not. Why? 
| It is easy to recite reasons, but who knows if any are correct? 
| It is one of the secrets of him who has power over life and 
| death. But he has the power. Any one may be restored to 
health or to life. Hence we afe at liberty to pray; but we 


of faith giwes it. Probably the faith did not come to Peter, till 
he thought and sought to say, “Tabitha, arise.” Many pas- 
tors know those who have prayed for themselves and their 
friends, in despair of earthly help, and have received full assur- 
ance of continued life, and usually the clear revelation of the 
means tobe used, Peter joined human means to divipe power : 
he gave her his hand to help her rise from that bed of death. 
In our prayers we, have no right to neglect the material 
remedies. God blesses the means, 
All the cities of Sharon were moved by the cure of A:neas 
and the resurrection of Dorcas. If cures and resurrections 
were as common as sunrises, they would affect the world no 
more. 
Is not all possible life from the Lord? He is the author 
of it. He beareth our sicknesses, and healeth our diseases'if 
they are healed. We have a perfect right to ask him about 
it, for he careth; and we may cast all our careon him. When 
God’s glory is our one desire, 
*... It belongs not to my care 

Whether I live or die.” 

University Park, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Peter went throughout all parts (v. 32). As Peter was a 
leader and overseer in the apostolic work, Peter must keep 
a personal watch on all the field. No man can be a success- 
ful teader and overseer in any larger field than he looks 
after personally. The best pulpit work in the world can 
never take the place of pastoral work; nor can a pastor's 
pastoral work be more extensive than the field traversed by 
the pastor personally. So it is with the work of a superin- 
tendent in the Sunday-school. Only so far as he knows the 
particular wants of his classes severally, and the special 
qualities and relative worth and efficiency of his teachers 
separately, can he be a superintendent of those classes or of 
those teachers. 

He found a certain man . . . which had kept his bed eight 
years (v. 33). Eight years is a long time to wait for a cure; 
isn't it? But even when a man has waited eight years with- 
out any sign of help for him, he has no need to despair. 
Peter’s first miracle was on a man who had waited forty 
yearsforacure. And here he finds a man who had been help- 
less only one-fifth of that time: Eight years is not so very long, 
after all, when you compare it with forty years. There is 
hope in this thought for others than Aineas. If your special 
trouble has weighed on you for now eight years, its lifting 
may be just at hand. If four times eight years have passed 
without any lightening of your burden, even yet there may 
be a cure for you. “ Ye have need of patience,” as well as 
of faith. 

Jesus Christ healeth thee (v. 34). He who saves from sin can 
save from the effects of sin. He who heals the soul can heal 
the body also. ‘ Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins are 
forgiven; or to say, Arise, and walk?” Of course, Jesus 
Christ can cure giseases to-day, as he healed them while he 
F was here in the flesh, and he will heal them if he sees that it 
is best to do som We can still go, in prayer and in faith, and 
trust ourselves to Jesus, for the cure of both our spiritual and 
our bodily diseases, or for our spiritual gain through our 
bodily disorders. Jesus Christ the Healer, as well as Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, is “the same yesterday and to-day, yea 
and for ever.” 
| This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which she did 
| (v. 36). She was evidently running-over full. In fact, no 
one ever showe a fulness, or anything like a fulness, of good 
works or of almsdeeds, until his or her works and deeds do 
run over.. There is no such thing as being just fuil enough 
of good works and almsdeeds to know it one’s self, and not 
have anybody else know it. Good works and almsdeeds 
come from a running stream; not from a stagnant pool. 
And the only way to keep always full of these is to be always 
giving them out. It was the “almsdeeds which she did” 
that this woman was full of. Those are the only almsdeeds 
which are of the filling sort. Almsdeeds which we intended 
to do, or which we might have done, or which we ought to 
have done, but which we neglected, never fill us up. The 
more good works and the more almsdeeds we do, the fuller 
of them we shall be. 

Intreating him, Delay not to come on unto us (v. 38). Prompt- 
ness is a large element in Christian help. It is often quite 
as important to do a good work at once, as to attempt it at all, 
If you see a man on the railroad track unconscious of an 
“tpproaching train, it is of ligtle use to warn him of his dan- 
ger unless you do it without delay. If a physician is sum- 
moned to a man who has taken poison, or who is bleeding to 
| death, it is now or never, to respond to that call. So in 
many a word of kindly warning or of loving sympathy, and 
in many a deed of generous and thoughtful ministry, delay 
is fatal. Yet how many things we think of saying to, or 
doing for, others, out of a spirit of sympathy, or of com pas- 
sion, or of fidelity, which we let go unsaid or undone, because 











we do not act at once on the generous and noble impulse! 
All the widows stood by him weeping, and shewing the coats and 
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garments which Dorcas made, while she was with them (v. 39). 
There is such a thing as gratitude which is more than an 
expectation of future favors. Loving words and deeds make 
grateful memoriés in the hearts of those who have received 
them. Those who look for legacies from the estates of men 
and women who were full of riches which they held on to 
as long as they lived, have no such sorrow for the dead, no 
such grateful recollections of them, as do those who have 
coats and garments, and gifts of affection and sympathy, which 
they received while the now dead givers were yet with them. 
If you want to be mourned when you are dead, you must 
arrange for it in some other way than by legacies, It is 
those whom you ministered to while you were yet with them, 
who will honestly and heartily mourn you,—if you are 
mourned at all, , 

Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed (v.40). 
Giving one’s self up to tears of sympathy with weeping 
mourners, is not always the best thing to do in an hour of 
sorrow. There may be more hope of our help to those who 
mourn, by our turning away from them in order to our closer 
communion with God in their behalf, than by our sitting by 
their sides to mingle our tears with theirs. If we are to 
seek God’s help for them, we need to be alone with God. 
And if we cannot secure help for them through God’s inter- 
position, how can we hope to help them at all? 

Calling the saints and widows, he presented her alive (v. 41). 
It was for the mourning saints.and widows that Peter had 
interceded with God. Dorcas was well enough off when she 
had gone to be with her Lord; but those who were left 
behind had need of her: so Peter asked that she be restored 
to this life, to begin again her running over with good works 
and almsdeeds, which she was sure to be doing. 


It was right 
for Peter to think of the needy saints and widows, rather 
than of the godly Dorcas ulone. All of us have a duty to 
make prominent the needs of those who are about us sorrow- 
ing, and to do and to endure what is necessary in their 
behalf. There are a good many who, if they thought only 
of themselves, would be glad to be as Dorcas was when Peter 
kneeled by her bedside; who ought to consent to be lifted up 
anew from their couch of weariness, in order to be presented 
afresh to those who love them, and who need their loving 
care. And it is right for us to ask God to prolong and renew 
the lives of those who are full of good works and almsdeeds, 
even if they would be better off, so far as they alone are 
concerned, if they were to depart and be with Christ, as per- 
haps they are longing to. 

Many believed on the Lord (v. 42). Not Peter, but the Lord 
whom Peter represented and heralded, was to be believed on 
and trusted in, because of the power shown in the working 
of these miracles. And this should be the result of all 
preaching and teaching and well-doing and holy living on 
the part of the followers of Jesus. Anything short of this is 
a failure of the whole. The question is not, Do your people, 
or your scholars, or your children, or your friends, believe in 
you? but it is rather, Do they believe on Him whose you 
are, and whom you serve? That is the test question concern- 
ing your success as a disciple of Jesus. 


Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFPLER, D.D. 


In a lesson like this, the teacher should form a vivid men- 
tal picture of the occurrences that are narrated. Without 
this youcan never be a good teacher ; for what you have not 
seen you never can make your class see. To “see” this les- 
son is not hard; for the events are very vivid, and easily 
reproduced by the imagination. To bring out the scenes, 
question the scholars on the lesson facts. Bring out especially 
the following: Peter, journeying, comes to Lydda; finds 
Eneas eight years bedridden with paralysis; speaks the 
word; Aineas gets up at once,gperfectly well. Multitudes, 
seeing him, turn to the Lord. 








Now the scene changes. At Joppa a woman is taken sick ; 


she dies; is laid out; two messengers hasien to Lydda to | 


get Peter. 
garments that Dorcas had made for the poor; Peter puts 
them all out; kneels down and prays; turns to the corpse 
and says, “ Arise.” 
up. Peter takes her by the hand; lifts her up; calls her 
friends; presents her alive. Many, as a result, believe in the 
Lord. Peter stays a good while at Joppa, in Simon’s house. 
Now call attention to the fact that in each story we have a 
physical cure, followed by a spiritual revival. In the case of 
eas the revival was so powerful that it is said, “ All that 
dwelt in Lydda turned to the Lord.” This is not to'be taken 


Dorcas opens her eyes; sees Peter ; sits 


He comes; finds friends weeping, and showing | 
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The goodness of God is intended to lead us to-repentance, 
but men often abuse or misuse that which is intended for 
their benefit. Have you, not yourself often done this very 
thing ? 

Now ask the scholars which of these events, the physical 
healing or the spiritual blessing, was the more valuable in 
its final results? Why were the spiritual gifts of more value 
than those that were merely physical? Try to make them 
realize that Aoneas died again, and Dorcas was again mourned 
for by her friends. This shows that all temporal blessings 
are really short-lived. But all those who received a spiritual 
bléssing in their souls have never from that day to this ceased 
to be blessed by it. 

Another great lesson that we may learn from this story, 
and especially that part of it which pertains to Dorcas, is 
that the really valuablé things in life are “ graces,” not 
“gifts.” “Graces” are the things that go to form character ; 
“gifts” need not have anything to do with character. Many 
men of most extraordinary “ gifts” are at times most wicked. 
See what “gifts” Voltaire, or Paine, or Napoleon, had, 
and how they misused them, to the detriment of their fellow- 
men! In fact, some of the most gifted men that the world 
has ever seen have been its worst scoundrels, When Dorcas’s 
friends sought for comfort at her deathbed, they found it, 
not in what she had done for herself, but in what she had 
done for others. Not what she had, but what she did, now 
seemed to be true gold. In the presence of death all tem- 
poral aims and gains seem to lose their value and grow very 
small, To stand by the coffin of a man and say, “ Friends, 
we ought to be comforted to-day because this man who lies 


‘before us was a very rich man, and gained all his wealth by 


Even to call attention 
simply to the talents of the departed gives no comfort to the 
stricken heart. But if the minister can say, “ Good friends, 
this man died poor, indeed, but all his life was spent in help- 
ing his fellow-men, and in lifting them up from their low 
estate,” he is saying that which even the world feels has 
comfort in it. All this teaches us that graces of character, 
and not mere gifts, are things of abiding value. The world 
adores cash more than character, but God values character, 
and not cash; for God abhors the things that are highly 
esteemed among men. The world is ever looking at that 
which is seen, while God’s word bids us look at the things 
that are not seen; for the things that are seen are temporal, 
while those that are not seen are eternal. 


his own exertions;” seems a mockery. 


As further proof 
of this, we have only to contrast Abraham and Lot, Moses 
and Pharaoh, Elijah and Ahab, Paul and Nero, Peter and 
Herod, Jesus and Pilate. The verdict of the world at those 
times would have been in favor of those men who were tem- 
porarily successful, but the truer verdict of fhe centuries 
is in favor of those who were living for the truth. 

How hard a lesson@s this! It is not possible for the 
natural man to learn it; for he is always and ever under the 
domination of his five senses. To learn this most important 
lesson, we must go to school to the Holy Spirit. He only can 
teach us to endure «as seeing that which is invisible, and to 
put the true value qn things of time and those of eternity. 


» Otherwise we shall ever be living as though this world were 


our all, and shall be most unhappy if we are in any way 

“failures” according eto the standard of the men of this 

world. But if we see things as God sees them, we shall walk 

as children of light, whose true treasure is safe; for it is laid 

up where none can reach it to deprive us of our possession. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who once tried to deceive by keeping back part of the 
money he pretended to give to God? To which of the apos- 
tles was given power to see Ananias’s heart and tell him his 
sin and its punishment? That story of Peter's work was a 
miracle of death and a warning; the story of Peter’s work 
we have to-day is a miracle of life and an example. 

Peter at Lydda.—Peter went from Jerusalem to visit the 
different churches in other places, and in his journey was at 
a place called Lydda among the disciples of Christ there. 
Lydda was quite a well-known city on the road from Jerusa- 
lem to the great sea; it was about twenty-five miles to the 
north-west, in the rich and fruitful plain of Sharon (show on 
map). In this town of Lydda, Peter found a man named 
Eneas, who had been sick and helpless eight years. Many 
little children who will hear his story-have not lived in the 
world as long a» Eneas had been a sick, suffering man. They 
can run and jump and play, but he had not risen from his 
bed in all those eight years. Peter did not ask him any 


literally, but as intended to show the widespread nature of questions; he did not send for Peter, or ask him to cure him. 


the revival. So also in the case of Dorcas, 


many believed | Peter found him, and it must be’ that, as Jesus felt when he 


in the Lord.” This is not always the case. Men do not | saw the sick and suffering, Peter had compassion on him, 
always consent to praise the Lord for his goodness and his | Peter called him by name, and spoke the name of Christ; for 


wonderful works to the children of men. 


Our Lord per- he said, “ neas, Jesus Christ healeth thee: arise, and make 


formed many mighty works in Capernaum, and yet that city | thy bed.” “Straightway,” as quick as he heard the words, 


did not repent. 


In fact, many of the miracles of Christ,| he rose up, a well, strong man. 


Until that time some one 


talked of the cure in Lydda and all around in Sharon, ang 
many turned to Jesus that he might take away sin from thei; 
souls as he had taken sickness from the palsied man. 

Delay Not to Come.—That was a message which two men 
brought to Peter one day while he stayed in Lydda. They 
came hurrying from Joppa, a town on the shore of the great 
sea, (Use map, or trace outlines on blackboard.) They 
found Peter, and begged him to come quickly to Joppa, ten 
miles off. There was sorrow in Joppa; for a woman well 
known and greatly loved had been sick and died. Perhaps 
before she died the friends around her bed talked of Aneas 
and his cure, and wanted Peter, hoping and praying that he 
might help and save her. 

Peter at Joppa.—When Peter came, they took him to an 
upper chamber, where the body lay, cold and dead, ready to 
be buried. Standing about her, weeping, were the widows 
whom she had helped, showing to each other and to Peter 
the coats and garments she had made while she was with 
them. How busy she must have been, working early and 
late! Perhaps she raised flax, spun wool, or wove the cloth, 
laid the patterns on the goods as you have seen your mother 
do when she cut your little garments. Then she made the 
clothes, or taught others to Lelp todo it. She had no sew- 
ing-machine, but with patient fingers drew the needle and 
thread in and out. When the garments were made, did she 
wear them herself? Oh,no! She gave them to poor widows 
for themselves and their little children. Do you wonder 
that they cried, and said, “I have lost my best friend” ? Do 
you wonder that she was dearly loved? Her name was 

Dorcas.—She was so kind and true that it is written of her in 
the Bible that she was full of good works and alms-deeds which 
she did. That is a golden text to remember and live by; for 
she was a pattern woman for all*time, her life busy and 
crowded full of good deeds; not a few now and then,.for her 
to talk about, but so many that she kept right on doing good 
every day, and forgetting all she had done before. She did 
not call herself a committee to remind other people what 
they ought to do, and how to do it; they were alms-deeds,— 
gifts, charities, works of kindness which she did herseif. 
Her friends wept when she was gone. Do you suppose, whi'e 
she was “full of work,” they ever told her how they loved 
her? Did they thank her for her unselfish life by trying to 
be like her, and in turn help others who needed help? Did 
they cheer her, when she was tried and tired, with kind, 
tender words, telling how precious she was to them, or did 
they wait to praise her when her ears were dull and cold in 
death? Which would be the better way for us to do now, 
for some Dorcas that we know and love? 

Peter Prayed.—Peter asked every one to go out of the upper 
room. He wanted to be alone with the dead, and call on 
Jesus Christ. He kneeled down and prayed. We do not 
know a word that he said, but Jesus knew, and answered by 
giving life to Dorcas. Peter prayed; then turned towards 
the body, and called her name. She opened her eyes; she 
saw Peter; she sat up. He gave her his hand, and she rose 
up. Then Peter called in her friends, and gave her to them 
alive and well. 





Dorcas Alive Again.—How glad they were! How, the 
news spread! How soon it was known through all Joppa! 
Did Peter claim any credit or glory? We have not a word 
more of what Peter said or did at that time, but that “ many 
believed on the Lord.” No doubt Peter told them of the 
Lord of life; that he who had risen from the grave had 
power to give life again, for he had power over death and the 
grave. We are never told a word more of Dorcas. No 
doubt sHe went on patiently with her blessed work as before. 
We read that Peter tarried many days in Joppa; that he 
stayed in the house of a man named Simon, “ whose house 
was by the sea side.” In those days Peter must have taught 
the people of Jesus Christ, and helped them to understand 
that all who believed on him should have, not only the life 
of the body, which he had given to Dorcas for a few years 
more, but the joyful life of the Soul forever. 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Lyppa.—Before visiting Joppa, St. Peter made a halt at 
Lydda, about eleven English miles inland, the “‘ Lod” of the 
Old Testament, and still retaining its name of “‘ Ludd.” The 
apostle had traveled southwards along the edge of the Plain 
of Sharon, visiting the crowded villages which then studded 
that fertile region, till he.reached Lydda, the seat, at that 
time, of an important rabbjnical school. There are many 
quaint stories in the Talmud respecting the learned doctors 
of the law who taught there, especially of Gamaliel, the 
second of the name. When he died, his successor exclaimed : 
“I have much money, but I want a moneyer to change it ;” 
that is, “I have many questions to propound, but there is no 
one left who can solve theth.” Though destroyed by the 
Romans after the siege of Jerusalem, Lydda was soon rebuilt, 





and became a place of importance in Christian times, as the 


merely caused men to blaspheme, and once they even said | had to help him; after Peter-spoke, he could stand, roll up| birthplace of that somewhat questionable ' personage, St. 


that he cast out devils by the power of the Devil himself. '! the mattress, and carry itaway. The people wondered; they ' George, the patron saint of England. His church was de- 
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stroyed by the Saracens, but rebeilt by the Crusaders, and its 
tower is one of the noblest ruins in Palestine. Curiously 
enough, the Moslems have made a saint of St. George, and 
consider the place holy to his memory. We read that the 
healing of AZneas turned to the Lord “those that dwelt at 
Lydda and Saron,” Saron being the name of the surrounding 
region, so familiar to us as “th Plain of Sharon,” several 
times mentioned in the Old Testament. It is the northern 
continuation of the Plain of Philistia, unbroken till it 
reaches the foot of boldly projecting Carmel, part of the rich 
heritage of Dan and Ephraim. For exuberant fertility it is 
unsurpassed, and within the last few years, largely through 
missionary influences, the portion between Jaffa (Joppa) and 
Lydda is becoming a lovely maze of orange and other fruit 
groves, suggestive of what the whole land once was, and shall 
be again when the Lord revisits his people. In spring the 
open tracts of corn-land are dotted with clumps of sweet- 
scented white narcissus, the “ rose of Sharon” of the Canticles. 
“Dorcas: THis WoMAN was Fut oF Goop Works.” — 
Dorcas is the Greek word for gazelle, the most abundant 
of all the wild animals of any size in all Eastern countries, 
and one of the smallest of the antelope family. It was and is 
considered the type of female beauty among the Jews, Arabs, 
and all other; Oriental nations, and is a favorite emblem 
in their poetry. Tabitha is the Aramaic equivalent of Dor- 
cas, and its use by Peter in addressing her shows incidentally 
the language in which he spoke, just asin the case of our 
Lord’s words, “ Talitha cumi.” In a mixed population like 
that of Joppa, Greek and Aramaic would be equally used. 
It is worthy of note that on this, the first occasion on which 
we have any account of a Christian woman, we find her 
to have been actively employed in good works for others, and 
apparently at the head of a society of widows end others who 
co-operated with her in her works of love. The practical 
result of Christianity is thus early manifested. This ideal of 
the Christian life was not Jewish; for we may search the 
Talmud in vain for a like illustration of female virtue, The 
piety of the women of Lydda is, indeed, there recorded, but 
it consisted in the regularity and the rapidity with which 
they would go to attend the temple services and then return 
home. The highest model of female perfection among the 
Jews of that period was to be found in strict attention to 
domestic duties and temple services, in supplying the wants of 
her husband and children, and, in the case of childless widows, 
in continued acts of devotion. It remained for the gospel to 
open out, without any express command or rules, a new field 
for the service of women, in all those noble and self-denying 
works of love in which they.can be fellow-workers with Jesus. 
“Wom, WHEN THEY HAD WASHED, THEY LAID IN AN 
Uprer CHAMBER.” —Short as was the interval between death 
and burial in those climates, these reverent observances were 
never omitted ; and the Talmud strictly enjoins the closing 
of the eyes and the washing of the body bevore it is dressed 
for the bier. The same custom prevailed among the Greeks 
and Romans as among ourselves. 
The College, Durham, England. 
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e QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Pact AT Work (vs. 21-31).—What work did Paul 
accomplish at Damascus? What plot was made against him? 
Why? How did he escape? How was he received at Jeru- 
salem? Why?’ What work did he do there? Why did he 
leave? Whither did he go? What was the condition of the 
church at this period? Why? 

2. EnEas (vs. 32-35).—How many apostles did Paul find 
at Jerusalem on one occasion? (Gal. 1:19.) In what work 
were the rest probably engaged? (Acts 8:4.) Why may we 
be certain that Peter did not tarry supinely at Jerusalem ? 
Where was Lydda? What makes it likely that Acneas was 
a disciple? (v. 32.) Why is the length of his sickness men- 
tioned? What are some of the trials involved in a long 
sickness? What may be some of the compensations? (Jas, 
1:3,4; Matt.5:4.) Why did not Peter say, “I make thee 
whole ”? (1 Cor.12:7-11.) What truth is there in the doc- 
trine of the “faith healers,” that Christ's resurrection was 
for the healing of the body as well as the soul? (2 Cor. 4: 
14-18.) Why did Peter add, “and make thy bed”? (Jas. 
2:17; Matt.9:6.) Where was “theSharon”? (Isa. 35:2.) 
What is its most famous association? (Cant.2:1.) Why is 
it that healings do not oftener result in the conversion of 
entire neighborhoods? 

3. Dorcas (vs. 36, 37).—Where is Joppa? For what is it 
most famous? (Jonah 1: 3.) What is its modern name? 
What does “ Doreas” mean? From what languages are these 
words “ Dorcas” and “Tabitha”? What is it to be “ full” 
of good works? (Psa. 119: 69.) What excuses do men make 
‘or giving God only half service? Why does not God always 
prolong the lives of his most devoted servants? (Phil. 1: 
23, 24.) 

4. Tue Moveners (vs. 38, 39).—With what hope did the 








disciples send for Peter? What were the grounds of that 
hope? ‘(v. 34.) Why was delay dangerous? How did the 
apostles know when to exercise the miracle-working powers 
intrusted to them? (Acts 16:6,7.) What makes it probable 
that the widows also were “full of good works,” like Dorcas? 
What qualities are needed in men to be good praisers of 
others? What are some different kinds of good works that 
other Dorcases may leave behind them ? 

5. THe Prayer (v. 40).—What example had Peter in 
mind when he “ put them all forth”? (Matt. 9:25.) Why 
was it dane, in both cases? What would have been the effect 
if Peter had sought to make a spectacle of the miracle? Why 
must we not think ourselves lacking in faith if our prayers 
do not restore the dead? When.is it right to wish the dead 
brought back to life? How far have such miraculous powers 
as’ Peter's been granted to modern disciples ? 

6. THE Resorcine (vs. 41-43).—Was it a kindness to Dor- 
eas to restore her to earth? Why? Why is it that we have 
not from such persons some record of the life beyond the 
grave? Why is it said “ believed in the Lord” rather than 
“in Peter”? Why are physical miracles so much more 





widely published than spiritual miracles? What especially 
had the people of Joppa come to believe about the Lord? 
(John 11: 25.) What was the Jewish feeling in regard to 
tanners? For what event was Peter unconsciously preparing 
himself? (Acts 10.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. About what apostle was our last lesson? 2. About what 
one is this? 3. Where was Lydda? 4. Whom did Peter 
heal there? 5. What was his disease? 6. What was the 
result of this miracle? 7. Where did Peter go next? 
8. What miracle did he work there?) 9. What sort of 
woman was Dorcas? (golden text.) 10. What was the result 
when she was brought to life? 11. How does Christianity 
help still in prolonging life and healing thesick? 12. What 
things that are even better does it do? 

Boston, Mass. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE UNSEEN CHRIST. 


| OMES JOPPA. 
IN EART () [> DORCAS. 
THE AND PETER. 
OPE THE DISCIPLES. 





Lo, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY. 


THAT SCATTERETH, AND YET 
INCREASETH. 


GIVIN 


HE THAT GIVETH UNTO THE POOR SHALL NOT LACK, 





EMPTIES THE HAND. 
FILLS THE HEART. 





TO BE FULL OF CHRIST IS TO BE 
FULL OF CHARITY. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Arise, my soul, arise.” 

“ Only remembered by what I have done.” 
“My dear Redeemer and my Lord.” 

“ Sayiour, thy dying love.” 

“‘ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I ery.” 

“ Lord, I hear of showers of blessings.” 

“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“ Amazing grace, how sweet the sound,” 
“*T am praying for you.” 

“The Great Physician now is near.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The story of Dorcas brings up the Christian policy of deal- 
ing with the poor, in a more modern form than did the ex- 
periment in “Christian communism” at Jerusalem. From 
a Christian point of view, ownership must be regarded as 
stewardship, and property as a divine trust for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. But God demands wisdom as 
a part of faithfulness in his stewards. Men must choose 
‘wisely the ends at which theyaim in giving to the needs of 
others, andsact prudently in selecting the means to reach 
those ends, 
that we may benefit our own souls through the sacrifice, is to 
miss the end. The true end of man’s giving is like that of 
God’s great gift of his Son. It is to lift the recipient, not to 
leave him where we found him. If our gifts encourage him 
to a life of dependence instead of self-support, we have given 
badly. If they even encourage him to a life of pretense and 
imposture, we had far better have given nothing. 





In modern society the problem is vastly complicated by 


To give that we may get rid of importunity, or | 


the inheritance left us by ages of giving in the wrong way, 
and by the degradation of giving through making it a be- 
grudged charity extracted from the taxes. As aconsequence 
we have (1) a large body of people who neither know nor 
desire to know the glory and happiness of self-support by 
their own labor, and who divert to their support what 
should go to more deserving peoples; and (2) a painful 
shrinking from gifts of every kind on the part of many who 
have the best claims to consideration. How to keep Chris-" 
tian charity from those who merely want it, and get it to 
those who really need it, is a large problem, which the 
charity organization societies have been studying for fifteen 
years past. They generally have come to the conclusion that 
we must get nearer to the poor, deal with them more directly 
as human individuals, and put the friendship of good neigh- 
borhood above mere alms-giving. These were the principles 
Dr. Chalmers applied in Glasgow in 1819-23. 

Dorcas seems to have anticipated Chalmers. She did not 
do her charity at arm’s length, or through an agency. She 
knew the poor people she helped, and could measure their 
wants. Their grateful remembrance of her, and their dis- 
play of her gifts, showed they were not of the gift-hardened 
sort. People of that class are always grumbling, never prais- 
ing; they never can get enough, and always are ill-treated, 
even by their benefactors, Dorcas had reached the people to 
whom her neighborly gifts came as really helpful, and brought 
no humiliation. So much good-cannot be said of some of the 
societies which bear her name. They often deal very indis- 
¢riminatingly with the poor, arid make themselves the easy 
victims of imposture. Peter never would have called one of 
them back to life. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson is entitled “ Dorcas Raised to Life,” but it 
includes also the story of neas restored to health. It would 
not be fair to omit this incident from the scope of the lesson 
teaching. His healing was quite as much of # matter to him 
as her revivifying was to her. He who can raise the dead, 
can heal the sick, even though it be one who has lain in bed 
eight years powerless through palsy. Jesus Christ can make 
whole the sick and the dead. 

The story of Dorcas shows the love that is won here on 
earth by one who is running-over full of love and good works, 
and it shows the interest that the dear Saviour has in such a 
worker. Dorcas had been called to depart and be with Christ, 
which was far better than to remain here; but there were so 
many poor widows and other needy ones who longed for her 
continued ministry to them, that Jesus permitted her to come 
back to them. ' 

The love of the poor and the needy gives power to their 
prayers for the prolonged life of one dear to them and to the 
Saviour, when but for this love and this need a faithful worker 
would be called to rest, 


ADDED POINTS. 


All the good work that a disciple of Jesus does is due to 
the power of Jesus. It is only the evil doing that the dis- 
ciple alone is responsible for. 


duty to perform, if it is nothing more than to make his bed. 

Those people in Lydda and Sharon turned to the Lord on 
seeing one wonder wrought by him. Who is waiting now for 
a single wonder before he believes ? 

How ready we are to ask help from the Lord in an emer- 
gency! He who is a representative of the Lord is sure to be 
looked to in time of need. 

“Delay not to come to us.” 
help must be timely. 

Even an apostle cannot do his work without special prayer. 
What presumption for us to think of getting along without it! 


If we are to help at all, our 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


HISTORICAL ERAS AND EPISODES.* 

The latest volume in the now extended series entitled 
The Story of the Nations is one of the most useful in 
that library. It is The Story of the Byzantine Empire, 
and its author is Mr.C. W.C. Oman. He has had to 
rely chiefly, of course,—as did Mr. Edwin Pears in his 
history of The Fall of Constantinople,—upon those ex- 
isting materials of which Gibbon made the first consid- 
erable use ; but his point of view is somewhat unfamiliar: 








*The Story of the Byzantine Empire. By C. W.C. Oman. 8x6 
oa cloth, illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 

1.50. 

The Colonial Era. By George P. Fisher, D.D. 7 65 inches, cloth, 
pp. xviii, 348. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.25. 

A Footnote to History: Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. B 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 7445 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 322. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. rice, $1.50. 

| _ The Kansas Conflict. By ex-Governor Charles Robinson. 7% 
inches, cloth, pp. xxiii, 487. New York: Harper and Brot 

| Price, $2.00. 

Joshua R. Giddings. B 
pp. 473. Chicago: A. C. 


x6 
bere 


George W. Julian. 46 inches, cloth, 
cClurg& Co. Price, $2.50. 


The man who is raised from a sick-bed has some present, 
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that of a not blind, but constant, eulogist of the Eastern 
Roman Empire as a long-time defense of Europe against 
degradation in art and life, and in itself a promoter, or 
at ledst a preserver, of much on which modern learning 
and civilization rely. The volume, like so many others 
in the series, is a convenient summary of facts not so 
accessible elsewhere within similarly brief compass. 

Editors, authors, and publishers seem undaunted in 
their multiplication of series of small but carefully pre- 
pared and therefore instructive handbooks in history, 
biography, and science, The Colonial Era, in a new 
library which the Messrs. Scribner will devote to the 
popularization of knowledge of American history, is 
from the practiced and accurate pen of Professor 
George P. Fisher, of Yale University. There is not, in 
its pages, much that will be found unfamiliar by rea- 
sonably well-informed readers; but the author’s design 
was not to startle or to overturn, but to summarize, with 
clearness, the well-known facts of the case. Tlie book 
is, as it were, an expansion of the similar parts of Dr. 
Fisher’s admirable Universal History. 

The industrious Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, health- 
seeking in his Pacific home, never lets his pen lie idle. 
His latest book, A Footnote to History: Eight Years 
ofeTrouble in Samoa, is a direct outgrowth of his studies 
and observations in his voluntarily chosen place of exile. 
The modest volume is an instructive sketch of the char- 


acteristics of the islanders and their rulers, and the rela- 


tions to them of English and German semi-predatory 
colonizers, 
gives Mr. Stevenson an opportunity to display his well- 
known powers of vivid delineation. 

Now that almost every element and episode of the 
civil war of 1861-65, and its causes and consequences, is 
spread upon historical record for the impartial student, 
it may be noted that there are two diametrically opposed 
views of the purposes and work of John Brown and the 
radical free-soilers in Kansas. Theultra-favorable opinion 
is set forth in F. B. Sanborn’s life of Brown (who is 
therein declared to have acted under direct inspiration) ; 
in W. P. and F, G. Garrison’s life of their father; and 
in the cognate book-reviews of The Nation on this gene- 
ral topic, controlled by the elder Mr. Garrison and T. W. 
Higginson. This is no place in which to review the 
evidence or draw final conclusions, but, it should be 
stated that no well-informed student of a great period in 
American history, whatever his political bias, can afford 
to be ignorant of the Reminiscences of Eli Thayer, (still 
living-in Worcester, Massachusetts), edited by E. E. 
Hale, and The Kansas Conflict, by ex-Governor Charles 
Robinson of the state in question. These two books 
represent the views of that body of intrepid but discreet 
Massachusetts free-soilers who deprecated early violence, 
nor sought to destroy Rome inaday. The facts in the 
case may also be impartially studied in Nicolay and 
Hay’s great life of Lincoln. 

Four decades have rolled along since George W. 
Julian of Indiana was a vice-presidential nominee, but 
the veteran retains his familiar memories of the history 
* of American politics, and also his living interest in cur- 
rent affairs, to which he occasionally devotes some ad- 
dress or periodical article. His life of Joshua R. Gid- 
dings is not only a tribute to one with whom ‘he was a 
fellow-worker in the anti-slavery struggle, but is also a 
life-record of a man with whom the biographer was 
closely connected by family ties. Lacking, accordingly, 
the impartial historical perspective, it is full of sugges- 
tive memorials of a strong personality and an effective 
worker in a troublous time. 


VON HOLST’S HISTORY COMPLETED 


Dr. H. von Holst is one of the few foreign professors 
of whom we feel that their true field is America, From 
the appearance of the first volume of his Constitutional 
and Political History of the United States it was felt 
that he had identified himself with the history of the 
republic as not even De Tocqueville or Bryce or the 
Comte de Paris or Mr. Doyle has been able to do. Espe- 
cially has he thrown himself into the great struggle for 
the perpetuation of the Union with the fervency of an 
interested citizen rather than the calmness of an out- 





evidence of a purpose to deal judicially with parties and 
men, theories and situations, His well-balanced esti- 
mate of John Brown, his condemnation of the Republi- 
cans for their foolish adoption of Helper’s Impending 
Crisis, and his just estimate of the gharacter of Douglas, 
are instances. 

In Dr. von Holst’s view, the wrongof slavery was shared 
by the whole American nation, which therefore suffered 
justly as a whole in the judgments of the Civil War. 
The struggle over the demand of the South for guaran- 
tees led to a reconstruction of our constitutionaF system 
far more radical than is indicated by Amendments 
XIII.-XV. The new era dates from the day when Mr. 
Lincoln was inaugurated, although neither he nor his 
party contemplated such a transformation of the po- 
litical situation as actually resulted. So with that date 
he brings the history to a close, as he thus has finished 
the story of the Constitution of 1787. At a few points 


he anticipates what came after, but only to show how | 


mistaken were the predictions, on both sides, of the events 
of the near future. Certainly the years before the war 
were not those of clear vision on the part of our states- 
men.+ It was, what Palmerston feared for England, 
“not the day of judgment, but the day of no judgment.” 

Dr. von Holst writes with vigor and precision, if not 
with eloquence, He spares no pains to ascertain the ex- 
act course of public opinion and discussion ; and he puts 
into stronger. light than do our own historians some of 


the most important features of the political situation, 
A description of the great hurricane of 1889 | 


such as the Senate debate over Senator Jefferson Davis’s 
resolutions of guarantee, in which Senator Douglas 
clashed with their author, ‘Dr. Lalor’s translation is so 
good that we rarely realize the fact that we are not 
reading an original. 


The movement for the popularization of good litera- 
ture in the school and the home grows broader every 
year. On the one side are the active exertions of intelli- 
gent teachers and school-boards, and such forces as the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, the Boston 
society for home-study, the Indiana teachers’ reading- 
circle, and the various university-extension organiza- 
tions; while on the other the publishers are constantly 
furnishing standard readings in sufficiently cheap form, 
as in Ginn and Company’s Classics for Children; D. C. 
Heath and Company’s inexpensive reprints; Harper’s 
School Classics, edited by Rolfe and.others; Leach, 
Shewell, and Sanborn’s Student’s Series of English 
Classics; Macmillan and Company’s English Classics, 
and Globe Readings for Schools; Effingham, Maynard, 
and Company’s English Classics; and Houghton, Mif- 
flin, and Company’s Riverside Literature Series. The two 
last named are in pamphlet form, and cost but ten or 
fifteen cents apiece. What was at first designed as “sup- 
plementary reading” has now, in some places, supplanted 


the old reading-books; while the latter have steadily | 


improved, and now are careful, as a rule, to proffer stan- 
dard literary extracts instead of merely “taking” selec- 
tions,—a reform which, indeed, was begun by Epes 
Sargent more than thirty years ago. While reading- 
books of short selections cannot be given up entirely, 
children should not wholly be fed on literary bits and 
fragments; and the wise teacher now has material at 
hand for any desired combination of long and short 
pieces from standard authors. A recent addition to the 


| stock of good literature available for instruction is The 


Blue Poetry Book for Schools, a pretty and cheap reissue 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s carefully chosen anthology of 
high-class verse. Living authors, and some noted recent 
English writers whose works are covered by copyright, 
are not included; the Americans admired by Mr. Lang 
are Longfellow, “the sweetest of American singers; ” 
Bryant, whose “poem To a Waterfowl! is perhaps his 
best, as it is certainly the best known;” and Poe (To One 


in Paradise, Annabel Lee, The Valley of Unrest, Ula- | 


lume, To Helen, The Sleeper, The Haunted Palace). 
(6}X<4} inches, cloth, pp. viii, 264. 


New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. 


Price, 60 cents.) 

The earlier discussions of the relations of evolutionary 
science to religion were either purely scientific or purely 
theological. It is a noteworthy fact that later writers 


side critic. The closing volume, which carries the story | show a disposition to unite the two points of view, and 
from the Harper's Ferry affair to the inauguration of | to add to their faith knowledge, as a preliminary to the 


Mr. Lincoln, naturally exhibits this interest in an in- 


tense degree. Yet on nearly every page there is the 


By Dr. H. von Holst, Professor at the University of Freiberg. Trans- 
lated from the German by John J. Lalor. [Vol. VIL] 1859-81 
Harper's Ferry—Lincoln's Inauguration. 9x6 inches, pp. xiv, 459. 
Chicago: Callaghan and Company Price, 7 volumes, cloth, $23.50 ; 
sheep, $27.00: single volumes, cloth (except Vol. VL, which is $2.50), 
63.50. sheep (except Vol, V1., which is $3.00), $4.00. 


| tion in Religion, is.an excellent instance of this. 


| an evolutionist as well as a theologian. 
*The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. | 


work in hand. Dr. William W. McLane’s book, Evolu- 


He is 
He has familiar- 
ized himself with the results reached by the scientific 
men of that school, and the first part of the book is given 
to a careful statement of what the evolution theory really 
is. He then takes the actual and the ideal treatment of 


religion’ by those who write a scientific evolutionists, 
The former he finds illustrated in Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
whose views are carefully summarized. Dr. McLane 
claims to show that Mr. Spencer’s philosophy of religion 
is unscientific, unphilosophic, unhistorical, and sophisti. 
cal. He certainly seems to make his points in this mat- 
ter. Proceeding from griticism to construction, he 
discusses the significance of religion as given in human 
experience, and then proceeds to present a scientific 
study of Christianity from the evolutionary point of 
view. He is happy in showing that this point of view 
is quite in harmony with that of the Bible, if not ac- 
tually taught there. But the study as a whole is sugges- 
tive rather than adequate. It lacks a grasp of sociological 
development to make it complete. The book throughout 
is calm in spirit, free from acerbity, clear in style, and 
well arranged. It may be commended to all who wish * 
to know the leading questions in this great controversy, 
and to see how Christianity gives them its answer, 
(744 inches, pp, 266. Boston and Chicago: Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 
$1.00.) 


Price, 


It is better to read poets than expositions of poets, 
Even in Browrfing’s case there is no more than one-tenth 
of his writings that can fairly be said to need exposition 
or interpretation by commentators. But criticism of 
belles-lettres, of course, has its place, and is valuable 
both as a pre-view and as a review,—sometimes, indeed, 
itself becoming creative literature. Of the numerous 
books about the great poet so lately dead, none is clearer, 
more straightforward, and more helpfully trustworthy, 
than that called Browning’s Criticism of Life, by Wil- 
liam F, Revell, with its four chapters on Human Nature 
and Conduct, Religious Thought, Knowledge and Love, 7 
and “ Sordello’s Story Told.” The frontispiece is a very 
interesting photograph of Browning’s face after death, 
bearing that impression of trustful repose befitting the 
author of Prospice, Evelyn Hope, and the Epilogue to 
| Asolando. (64 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 116. New 
York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 90 cents.) 


The second series of Dr. A. Weismann’s Essays upon 
Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems confirms the 
two impressions strongly left by the first series, that the 
author’s conclusions are radically divergent from those 
upon which the Darwinian theory has largely rested, 
and that, whether right or wrong in his opinions, he is 

an honest investigator and writer. If acquired powers 
| and characteristics are as untransmissible by heredity as 
| Dr. Weismann claims, evolution becomes a more irregu- 
| lar thing, and more dependent on environment or acci- 
dents, than Darwin and Wallace thought. It is clear 
that in the future of the discussion certain important 
questions must be reconsidered. The freedom with 
| which Dr. Weismann discards some of his own former 





| statements indicates a teachable mind and®a winsome 
| scientific temper. (75 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 226. 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.30.) 


After a long pause, the English Men of Letters series 
puts forth ‘a new volume, Ziomas Caglyle, by Professor 
John Nichol. Tie book was worth waiting for, and will 
be found worth reading, even by those most surfeited by 
the mass of Carlyle literature produced since the death 
of the unamiable giant of contemporary England. It is 
sometimes carelessly or blindly written, and the last 
chapters would have gained by condensation; but its 
merits are the very desirable ones of unswerving impar- 
tiality in stating personal and literary triumphs and 
failures, and a broad view of the complex field in which 
the sage of Chelsea prophesied, painted, or scolded. The 
author, with a few reservations, speaks of Froude as one 
of the great authors of his time, and explicitly and re- 
| peatedly vindicates his treatment of his trust as Carlyle’s 
literary executor. (7}<5} inches, cloth, pp. viii, 257. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


The first collection of juvenile stories by Mary E. 
Wilkins, entitled The Pot of Gold, was lately noticed 
here. This collection was made, without the author’s 
assent, from her earlier stories of which she had sold the 
copyright; and it did not meet the approval of her later 
| judgment. The same is apparently not true of her 
| Young Lucretia, and Other Stories, gathered from Har- 
| per’s Young People. Some are cheerier than others, but 
in at least one of them Miss Wilkins—grimmest, and 
therefore at present most popular, of New England 
realists—applies the extremest methods familiar to read- 
ers of her tales for adults. On the whole, her chief 








strength does not lie in her juvenile stories; and just 
now she is clearly in danger of over-production. (75 
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inches, cloth, pp. iv, 258. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Price, $1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Although Dr. Holmes is now left with- 
out a living associate from among all those 
who composed the second great group of 
American men of letters, and we cannot 
expect much new work from his quiescent 
pen, there remain.not a few unpublished 
manuscripts by noted authors of his circle, 
which will appear in book form from time 
to time. This autumn will be published 
Lowell’s lectures at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, on The Old English Dramatists, 
now current in Harper’s Magazine; The 
Natural History of the Intellect, and 
Other Papers, by Emerson, the first por- 
tion of which consists of lectures delivered 
in the now abandoned “ university” 
courses at Harvard, twenty years ago; 
and Autumn, new selections from the 
apparently inexhaustible note-books of 
Thoreau. Another announcement of a 
book not newly written, but newly put in 
permanent form, foretells the issue of Mr. 
Stedman’s Johns Hopkins lectures, now 
printing in The Century, on The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry. 


University-extension literature grows 
apace, both in England and in the United 
States. Besides the concise historical and 
practical summaries of English achieve- 
ments @nd methods in this line, by 
Roberts and Mackinder, there is the 
rapidly multiplying series of text-books 
for university-extension students, pub- 
lished by Methuen and Company in Lon- 
don and Charles Scribner’s Sons in New 
York, which now proffers manuals en Air 
and Water, English Social Reformers, 
The French Revolution, The Industrial 
History of England, The Evolution of 
the Lower Forms of Plant-life, Problems 
of Poverty, Psychology, “ Political Econ- 
omy in England from Adam Smith to 
Arnold Toynbee” (an injudicious title), 
Victorian Poets (a borrowed title), The 
Literature of France, The Realm of Na- 
ture, and The Elements of Ethics. <A 
mass of instructive matter for American 
students or educators interested in the 
scheme, is presented in the volume of 
Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference on University 
Extension (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott nina ; $1. oust 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertigers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
ties the regular rates. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Good Cooking is one of the chief biessings of 
every home. To always insure good custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. "Directions on the label. Sold by 

your grocer and druggist. 


A SUPERIOR MAP OF 


THE ENTIRE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL, 
Edited by Prof. H. 8. Osborn, LL.D. 


Correcting all the errors of previous maps, with the 
ae yma 8 in colors, and the comple ete geogra- 
d ‘Size, 6 feet wide, 4; feet up and down. 
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The Baptismal Font of America. 
H. Mason. With 14 Illustrations. 
) Tiger - beating. in Mysore. By R. Carton | 
) OODVILLE. ith 5 Illustrations by the Author. 
) A. B. Frost. By H.C. Bunner. With 7 Illus- | 
) trations by Mr. Saser, and a Portrait by J. W. 
ALEXANDER. 
A Collection of Death-Masks. By Laurence 
Hutton. Part II. With 17 Illustrations. | 
Education in the West. By President CHarcezs 
F. Tuwina. 
The Efferati a: By Tomas A. JANviEr. | 
With 6 Illustrations by W. T. Smep.eyv. 
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MAGAZINE | 


Paris Along the Seine, By Turopore CniLp. 


ith 13 Illustrations. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
LowELL. 
Columbus. By Professor Dr. S. Rucr. With a § 
Copy of the Map used by Columbus in his First 
Voyage. 
The World of + 
Howe.ts. Bart V 
| Jane Field. By ao E. Witxtns. 
With 2 Illustrations by W. T. Smepiey. ( 
Poems by E. A. U. VALEnTINg, ARCHIBALD LAMP- 
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By Jamas Russaxt ( 


By WritaM cy. 


Part VI. 


Man, and J. B. Taps. 
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FOR ' 


uiches and Choirs 


MALE VOICE CHOIR. 


Compiled by L. O. Emerson. Postpaid, 3 cen/‘s, 
100 devotional pieces for men’s voices. 


VOICE IN PRAISE. , 


By J. G. Barnett, Musical Director, Yale College, Post- 
patd, $1.50. 
Solos, duets, and trios are included in the 39 songs. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 


Heavy paper, #1.00. 30 sacred duets, 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 


39 songs. 150 pages. Paper, $1.00. 
A fine collection of sacred solos, adapted for go- 
prano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor voices. 


EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS. 
208 pages, $1.00, prepaid ; or, $9.00 per dozen, not pre- 


r. Emerson’s choice of all the anthems ever pub- 
lished. -One-half is Scriptural. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS. 


49 selections. 
prepaid, 


EMERSON’S 


208 pages, 

paid. 

The best original and selected anthems, with entirely 
new arrange ments. 


PERKINS’ EASY ANTHEMS. 


$1.00, prepaid ; or 


80 cents, prepaid ; or, $7.20 per dozen, not 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE. 


$1.00, prepaid ; or, $9.00 per dozen, not pre- 


192 pages, 
paid, 
84 easy anthems, for the average choir’s use. 


LAUS DEO. 


By Arthur Henshaw. MA pages. 
$9.00 per dozen, not prepaid, 
© hymn anthems, motets, trios, Te Deums, sen- 
tences, tunes, etc., for quartets and choruses, 


Gabriel’s New and Selected Anthems. 


By Chas, H. Gabriel. 166 pages. $1.00, prepaid; or, 
omy 4 dozen, not prepaid, Spectmen copies mailed 
for $1.0 


", $9.00 per dozen, not pre- 


$1.00, prepaid; or, 


OLIVER Ditson COMPANY. 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & C0., 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 PAGES, 438 HYMNS. 


Music, $60 or 100; 76c. each by mail. 
Words, $20 per 100 ; 22¢. ench by mail. 


The John Church Co., |The Biglow & Main Co., 


74 West 4th St.. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St,, New York. 


GATES OF ZION, 
FEAST OF THANKSGIVING, |r 
CROWNING OF THE YEAR, 


are services of praise for temporal bless- 
ings. Music, recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts. each; the three for 10 cts. 


‘JOHN J. HOOD, **4.A5 free 











for the 8.8. Sample tree ; also spec, 
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Phila., Pa. 
Sheaves.” A Harvest Home service 


3 * Triumphal Anthems’ ’ and 
he New ’ eo. F. Rosche 
é Co., 178 State ’ %: Chicago, nL 
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New 
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ee CEMS 


—By H. R. PALMER.— 

A superb collection of new and standard Santer 
School Songs and Hymna mmponers, nearly 200 
Hymna W riters and 100 Composers ontains the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 
name famous wherever the English language is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 
legibly printed, and ‘wera bound in boards. 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 
For LITTLE SINGERS, | np ntrray. 


A gey and most oppropriate collection of songs for 

the Primary Department of the Syndr Boboel. New 

and standard words and music. The Editor has the 

happy faculty of writing songs that please the child- 

ren,and shows to the best advantage in this. his latest 

work in that Civeotign. 160 pp. bound in boards. 
Price 35 RLEADEN 





ie POR t Mend 10 cts for sample of Mu- 
mR LEA DERE: new anthems each month, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Son * Music Co., The John Church 
Wabash Ave. Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New Y¥: 
Gres, JEWELS, No. 2. 
ea 


day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents; 
boards. Gives perfect satisfac on. THE 
W. W. Watney Co., wis Toledo, Ohio. 
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Friendship 





Master-Passion. | 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend. | 
ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. | 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of ‘ ‘Kadesh- | 
Barnea,” “The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale | 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,’’ etc. 
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Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its | 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- | 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly | 
made that fnendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world's forces than any | 
| other sentiment or passion, not excepting 
| ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs 
of this thesis are presented in detail. Part 
I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- | 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, | 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry. This book, already 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
| ing, for its topie is of universal interest. 








| “Itisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
| | fee One hesitates to say whether it is richer 
een analyses and definition or in illustra- 
jae incident and quotation. As one sees how 
| the ‘ master ion’ has shaped the thinking, 
| the writing, the ruling, and indeed all the great- 
Mg apg history, he will beslow to say again, 


» ee re friendship !’"—Public ton 
Lm (Wes a on). p! Opin i 
| A work of 418 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale | 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
i 
| 


lisher, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Sunday-schoo! libraries. 
BOOKS! Bi ye rte ey Approved late 
and cut-price cat free. 
Leonard PubCo.,Al y 
LIBRARWDT 
Bv Is. BTIMN. 


ny,N.Y. 
¥ S. Send 6 cents for specimen. 


GOODENOU GH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St..N.Y. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
na ACHERS’ BIBLES. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Home schoo! for girls, 
Montvale, Mass. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





@OUTH BETHLENMEM, PA. Bishopthorpe 
a boarding and day school for young lacie ladies an 
girls. Prepares for college, or_gives fu cademic 
course, Miss F. AlsH, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA RCADEMT. 


Sist year be ~~ Seusomaier 14, 1892, 
Degrees in Civil eres, Chemistry, and Arts, 
Taerong?) y organ 


Circulars of Cal Cr. HY ATE, Chester, Pa 
Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
Of Physical Training for Women, 


at CAMBRIDGE, Maas., will open its twelfth session on 
October 20th instead of November 1, as heretofore. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Miss Gordon’s Boardin ng and D Day School 
FOR YOUNG 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most bh i location in 
Phila. 12th year opens Sept. 21,1 venee, SAO 


and college preparatory. Circular on application. , 


g WELLS COLLEGE ott 


hree full courses of study. Location beautiful and 
Deaithfel New bullding with modern improvements, 
Session begins September 21, 1892, Send for catalogue, 
E, 8. F RISBE E, D.D., President. | 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, **4¢#,08-7™e- 


Forres a as gentiomen. Tavnty at aes ‘miles 
from New York. Location beautiful and heathful, 
Rooms single or en suite. Preparatory and college 
courses. Music, art, industrial studies, co ie 2a 
and physical culture. Opens Se th. ae en- 
—— takes ladies bg ag eee ues by r 

w BANNISTER, A. 


THE BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughnessand 
absolute safety of its methods, The Faculty of thirty 
professors is the best that money can procure. The 
appointments are unsurpassed, Eighth year opens 
September 6, 1892. Illustrated catalogue free 
GILBERT RB. COMBS, Director. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 
a ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotnen, Ja., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
603 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


PEIR(E (OLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 348 
ae AND SHORT HAND 
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Ove open all summer Ly @. 2 and chant a o 
students, Fall term Tygeder Berk. 6th, 1892. Appli- 
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tion, call or ads 


at Mar ey tal PhD. Principal and 
Sones Sere 917-919 Chestnut Street, Piusieineie’ 











NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oasis. OF MUSIC, Co Fae 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Lan 
Arts, and Tuning. 'Send for Illustrated C Colonlar 
FRANK W. HALE, ‘Gen’t Manager, Boston, Masse 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Philadelphia Institute endorsed vy, Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, George W. Chi ~" peoneptes 
Philadelphia Public le Ledger, Prof. Horatio C. 
M.D., LL.D., and Prof. Harrison Allien, ~~ Med 4 
versity of Pennsylvania. Refer also to John D, 
Wattles, peneies of The Sunday Schoo! Times, 
Send for or at pom hiet to Edwin 8. John- 
ston, Prin pring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


OSTON fe ASeEae INSTITUTE and 

TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremect Street, Boston, Masa. 
gee wish to advertise an thing anywhere at any 


dime write to GEO. P. .L, & CO., No. 10 
Spruce &t., New York. 














VERY one in need. of i information on the su 

of advertisi will do well to obtain a 
“ Book for Advertisers,’’ 368 es, price one dollar, 
Mailed, mptistlon f on receipt of price. Contains # 
careful com: n from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class py § sve 
the circulation rating of every one, an 
information about rates and other matters eortainh 
to the business of advertising. Address cers 

ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 
e world, 


Are known and used a)l aroun No Press 

Required. Useany good copying-ink. Notesize. $1.00, 

Letter size, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 &. 4th St. Phila, Pa. | 


$ will buy a fine k 
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THOS. SELSO. ELSON Na somes 3 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe following rates, for elther ol 
ers. These rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, one year, 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to indivi ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peoseee to oné address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 


ublished week!y 
or new subscrib- 


ithe papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although inc ~ 94 where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 
mackage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeitber 
yy The free copies fo tor package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, 1 be included in the 


"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the pro} rtionate share of the yearly club rate, 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the adk ress changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an Individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 

copy of the paper seit to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the ofa b he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber heyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of an per to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


‘ ’ oO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal ee og Union at 
the following rates, which include pest 

One copy, one year, shi} 
‘Two or more copies, one year, shillings. each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

Po secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual l addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
pe r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

ribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O. Box 1550, 
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and Paints wich stain 
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ng Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor. 


‘Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
alan package with every purchase. 
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Gold and Silver nA | ches FREE. 
Beautiful lmported ted China 
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Tea Ce Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Silver Butter, Fruit 
and Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, 
Knives, Lg Orayons, Webster's 
iat tan gas @30 Dictionaries, ete., (J iven Fuge < with 819, 
$40 orders. For Gall i 
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P.O. Bor 290 Si and 33 Vesey St., ‘Rew ork. 


/NSTANTANEQUS CHOCOLATE. | 


ble, no boiling, always ready. Put upin1® 
un phe ome at? ite. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If fYou Havea an Ey e 


appreciate our efforts in the fa 
line. ay samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices, 
to 60 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
A Very Unique Winter-Flowering Pot Plant 


NOVELTY. 
OF EASY CULTURE, AND SURE TO BLOOM. 


A magnificent my remarkable plant from the 
‘af Holy Land. The flowers are about 14 inches 
long from tip to base, and about 4 inches broad, 
gracefully curving to a small point. Color, a 
ray 3 velvety purplish maroon—almost black— 
on the upper side, and moss-green underneath. 
From the centre of the flower springs a spike 
ten inches long, of the most intense glossy black. 
The whole appearance of the plant is stately 
and elegant in the extreme—the color of the 
flowers stamping it as one of the va wonderful 
productions of nature. (See cul 


Price Free by Mail: Dry Bulbs, 256. mn 9 for $1.00. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, 


FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING. 


72 pages beautifully illustrated, with elegantly illu- 
minated cover, Mailed — bes 
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ALLCOCKS PLASTERS 


ALLCOcCK’s POROUS PLASTERS have attained a. world-wide 
reputation solely*upon their superlative merits. 
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They have 
many would-be rivals, but have never been equalled or even 
approached in curative properties and rapidity and safety of 
action. Their value has been attested by the highest medical 
authorities, as well as by unimpeachable testimonials from those 
who have used them, and they aye recommended as the best 
external remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Colds, 
Coughs, Sore Throat, Chest and Stomach Affections, Kidney 
Difficulties, Weak Muscles, Strains, Stitches, and Aches and 
Pains of every description. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 


Hints on Child -Training. 


By the Rev. H. 


CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-~day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the work ot 
a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. ‘There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality ot 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important as more positive means, The spirit of the book throughout is 
beautiful and helpful. It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 
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A book of over 300 pages, size 74%4X5% 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


5% inches, beautifully 
For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus tisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 
Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully test 
and ~~~ by thousands of housekee 
Grocer onght to have it on sale 
| S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 8 


OUT OF Banker Baill as cope superior i ane 
| PAPER? 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


| 308 and 310 Walnut Street. eeaenee. 


BUREMAND CERTIBCATES Sos | 


Pal Pe 


and moderate in price vonr stationer | 
Goes poses 8 Tenge thes them, send 4c, for sam ples. 
ard Co., Boston, Mass 





WORTH REPEATING 


DORCAS. 
[By George Macdonald. ]} 


If I might guess, then guess I would: 
Amid the gathering folk, 

This gentle Dorcas one day stood, 
And heard what Jesus spoke. 


She saw the woven, seamless coat,— 
Half envious for ‘his sfke : 

eq happy hands,” she said, ‘ that wrought 
That honored thing to make ! 


Her eyes with longing tears grow dim; 
She never can come nigh 

To work one service poor for him 
For whom she glad would dic ! 


But hark! he speaks a mighty word : 
She hearkens now indeed ! 

“When did we see thee naked, Lord, 
And clothed thee in thy need ? 


“The King shall answer, Inasmuch 
As to my brothers ye 

Did it,—even to the least of such,—- 
Ye did it unto me.” 


Home, home she went, and plied the loom, 
And Jesus’ poor arrayed. 

She died,—they wept about the room, 
And showed the coats she made. 





EARLY PERSECUTIONS OF 
THE CHURCH. 
[Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., in The 
Sunday School Times, April 14, 1883.] 


The early Church suffered persecution 
at the hands both of Jews and Gentiles, 
At the outset it was the Jews whom 
Christians had to dread. Christianity, in 
the eyes of jealous Jews, was a damnable 
heresy. They were willing to put It down 
by violence, provided Jaw furnished them 
no adequate weapons. They were eager 
to call in the assistance of the Roman 
authority, however they might detest that 
authority when extended over themselves, 
In the Gospels and in the Acts hostility 
to the Church is chiefly manifested by 
the votaries of that religion to which the 
early disciples belonged. The Saviour 
was put to death by Jewish rulers, sup- 
ported by a Jewish mob. The Roman 
procurator, Pontius Pilate,was an-unwill- 
ing instrument of their fanaticism. Later 
we find that the apostle Paul, who had 
himself once been a persecutor of the 
Church, was saved from death at the 
hands of his own people by the captain of 
the Roman guard at Jerusalem. ... 

It was not until the character of Chris- 
tianity as a distinct religion came to be 
perceived by the Romans that their jeal- 
ousy and hostility were aroused. As a 
religion distinct from that of the Jews, it 
had no legal protection under Roman 
law. It was not the religion of a nation, 
and therefore did not stand behind that 
shield which the Roman system extended 
over all national religions. Rather was it 
a new religion, an upstart faith, for which 
Roman policy afforded no countenance. 
Christian churches belonged among pro- 
hibited societies which were regarded as 
fruitful sources of sedition. Besides, the 
renunciation, by Christians, of the ordi- 
nary heathen amusements, and: of mani- 
fold occupations involving directly or in- 
directly a recognition of heathen worship, 
provoked bitter animosity. Christians 
who deserted the temples and shrines of 
the gods, bowed before noimages, and had 
none but an invisible object of worship, 
were charged with atheism. They were 
despisers of the gods and haters of men. 
Tacitus, in his memorable account of the 
persecution by Nero, makes mention of 
the fact that the torture of the Christians 
was felt not to be deserved by any par- 
ticular offenses which they had com- 
mitted, but at the same time the historian 
imputes to*them, with disdain, a hatred 
of the human race,—odium generis humani. 

At this time the distinction between 
Christians and Jews had begun to be 
clearly recognized; not until nearly a 
half-century later, however, was the Chris- 
tian religion explicitly put under the ban 
of the Roman law. This was done in the 
famous rescript of Trajan, sent about A.D. 
112 to the younger Pliny, then acting as 
proconsul in Bithynia. The progress of 
the gospel in that region had been sur- 
prising. The tenfples had been almost 
deserted; animals intended for sacrifice 
had found few purchasers. Pliny re- 
| quired direction from his master as to the 


| Sou which he should pursue towards 


| these offenders against Roman law, who 


were acknowledged to be, in all ‘other 
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ts, blameless in their habits. Tra- 
ool er ordained that, while Chris- 
tians should not be sought out, yet, in 
case they should‘be accused, they must be 
subjected to the alternative of either en- 
gaging in heathen worship or of suffering 
death. On the general principle au- 
nounced in this decision the Roman em- 
perors afterwards generally proceeded, 
Yet there were exceptions on the side 
of lenity,—long periods when the hand of 
legal violence was stayed. On the other 
hand, there were times when superstitious 
or vindictive magistrates went beyond the 
rules laid down by Trajan. And at no 
time was the Church safe from an out- 
breaking of popular wrath, especially if 
famine, pestilence, or other calamities, 
stirred up the superstition of the multi- 
tude. At such times the cry was to fling 
the Christians to the lions. ... 

Of the number of victims of persecution 
in the early Church, it is impossible to 
speak definitely. Gibbon has endeavored 
to make it out to be smaller than it really 
was. Other writers have fallen into ex- 
aggeration in the opposite direction. The 
important and interesting fact is, as Dr. 
Arnold has remarked, that in those days 
of trial there were those who willingly 
shed their blood for the cause of Christ. 
Among these were included not only old 
bishops who had grown gray in the ser- 
vice of their Lord, but also young men, 
and even young women and children... . 

The most terrible of the trials of the 
early Church was the last. If we go back 
to the first century, we find that the ex- 
pulsion of the Christians from Rome under 
Claudius (A. D. 53) was owing to the fact 
that they were confounded with Jews. 
The Neronian persecution was an outburst 
of cruelty, having for its motive the desire 
to shield its author from a true or false 
suspicion, It sent a shudder to the hearts 
of Christians everywhere, as the book of 
Revelation, written shortly afterwards, 
impressively indicates. Domitian, near 
the close of his reign (A. D. 81-96), used 
the charge of being Christians as a pre- 
text for punishing individuals whom he 
wished to destroy. In the second century 
there were repeated seasons of trial for 
the Church; there were martyrs like 
Ignatius and Polycarp. In the middle of 
the third century the first general perse- 
cutien under Decius exceeded in severity 
all the persecutions which had preceded 
it. But the opening of the fourth century 
was to witness the final and most fearful 
test of the fortitude and faith of Chris- 
tians. They had enjoyed forty years of 
almost unbroken peace. Their numbers 
had greatly multiplied. They held sta- 
tions of importance in the military and 
civil service. They had erected stately 
temples for their Worship. All who were 
zealous for the pagan religion, and hated 
the new faith, felt that now or never a 
blow must be struck for the destruction 
of it. In the year 303 the emperor 
Diocletian was moved to issue the first of 
that well-contrived series of edicts by 
which it was vainly hoped that the Chris- 
tian faith would be extinguished. All 
Christian temples were to be leveled to 
the ground; all copies of the Scriptures 
were to be delivered up and burned; all 
civil officers professing Christianity were 
to be expelled from their places; all 
Christian citizens were to be deprived of 
their civil rights; all Christian slaves 
were denied the hope of emancipation. 
Other edicts, one of which cast into prison 
all the Christian clergy, followed. Finally, 
it was required that all Christians should 
be compelled to offer sacrifice to the 
heathen gods. The persecution thus set 
on foot was not less systematic than it was 
relentless, 
all the means at the command of an abso- 
lute government for the suppression of the 
Christian religion. The result was a com- 
plete failure. 

Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 


Full experiment was made of 











Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The riGHT ones are the 
“Peart Guass,” made by 
Geo, A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 
ney, which have given univer- 
Sal satisfaction. 
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That while you wonder at the feat, 
Your happiness will be complete.” 
a * * * * * 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


“Tf Gop Dust PowpEr makes black white, 


*Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 


Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


Tn using this great help for all, 
The household's 
For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


It surely will great comfort bring, 


And clean each dirty place or pre. A 
te, 


For what will make a black crow w 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 


“There were three crows sat on a tree; 
As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being black as night.” 
“Such foolish wishing,” sai 
intment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 
Will be an easy matter, quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 
And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 
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GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, | 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelpbia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and ‘Milwaukee. 














For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


ing for the scholars; also t 


e International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 


A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. 


A brief help to the study of the 


International Sunday-school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the acholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 


It is cheaper, even, 


than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


> —_—— —_ 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIB 





LE ANALYZ 
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By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21c. 
To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 


Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 


“Tn this small, paper-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 
and Sabbath-schools, the purpose being to wauest an intelligent idea of the general contents and character 
of the teveral books, Any student of the Bible finds himself benefited by a frequent perusal of this little 


book, his interest being rekindled, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed.” 


“The Bible in a nutshell,” “‘ Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the ¥ 


Bible,” are some of thie expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Analyzed. Religious beg without exception, have_most heartily recommended it as a 


welcome and efficient ai 


oe - 


to Bible reading and study. 
ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. 


FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID, 61.00. 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 


" CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Hi. 8S. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 












MAGICLANTERNS 
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, Entertainments for picasure, or Public Exhibition 
Bame this paper, and send for our 


McALLISTER, 


HES pclae 


eges, 
sortment of Views, illustrating Amr, Science, Huwtory, 
musement and Parlor Entertainment, etc. nothing can 
Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 
profitable business for 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
¥ and doheols. 


ur as 


small capital. Weare 


@ the largest manufacturers and deal- 
ler, how to conduct Parlor 
for MAKsNG MONEY, 


BOOK FR Ee. 


assau Street, Now 





OIL—LIME—ELECTRIC 


LANTERNS, 
NE M ACI STEREOPTICONS 
4.3, Gott 00-16 Beskman Ot. Siow York 


ANNERS, FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 








The great- 
est inge- 
nuity is 


displayed 


“The 
Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is a splendid example 
of such ingenuity. Automat- 
ic, almost. Takes care of it- 
self, almost. 
You will finda primer about 
. it extremely interesting. 


PiTTsBURGH Brass Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 








For Churches, Halls, 
= Chandeliers and Dwellings, 
We make a specialty of church lighting. 
Agent for celebrated Bailey Reflector. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 


No. 36 South 24 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





_ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farnitare, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 468. 2d St., Phila., Pa 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI. O., U. 8. A. 
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and Tin School and Church 
EALS AND CHIMES. 


ree. Name 





Permanent and attractive for 

churches, halis,and stores. Send 
and estimates to 
+4, THROP & CO., 


. Pa. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food for 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 


your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


nursing, are strengthened and nourished by the 
use of Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that worn out condition. Drink hot. 


It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
physicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 





in proportion-as the 
J ust infantis properly fed 
will there be health and quiet- 
ness in the household. Re- 
member, Ridge’s Food is no 
stranger. Used for 25 years. 


In cans, cts. and upward. 
WOOLRICH & Co. vaskesn, 











WITHOUT CAR FARE 
save $60 a year—have elegant time doing it—never felt 
so well—can do ten hours’ work in seven—salary raised 
esterday—employers like healthful men. 


Finest ee ae free at Columbia agencies, by 
mall for two 2-ct. stamps, Pope Mfg. OCo,, Boston, New 


York, Chicago, 








$13,288 Paid 

For 149 old coins. Saveall 
yqu get, coined before 1878, 
an 


WANTED 





OLD GOINS 


Send Z stamps for il, list. 
Shows highest prices paid. 
W. Von BERGEN, 87 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass, 




















we MEMORIAL “*~ 
STORY OF AMERICA 


— From 1492 to 1892. —— 
Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History 
of the Land we livein, A new Topical History 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor The Christian Union, N.Y., with chapters by 
Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col. A. K. McClure 
Albert Shaw, LL.D., Hou. J. K. Upton, 
U.S. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 
T.S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N.Thorpe Ph.D., 
Hen. Wm. C, ?. Breckenridge, and others, 


Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 
issued for the American public. It will have special 
interest at a time when the whole world is celebrat- 
ing our 400th Anniversary. 

B@ Sold only by subscription through authorized 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be as- 
signed. Exceptionally good inducemehts offered 
to intelligent men and women everywhere. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th @ Arch Sts., Phila. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 
If Agency not wanted write how to get a copy. 


we~LOOK HERE.<2w 


Hundreds of dignified ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from per week, taking orders for 
Our Columbus k,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of Mh may 
Irving, William Robertson, James G. Blaine, n- 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. 800 pages. 14colored 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures. Special outfit on appl 
cation. Thimk quick. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 





IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best most simple ma- 
ehine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
le, easiest running, rapid as ,J 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send (4 
Cata! Agents 


Illustrated 
wa Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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‘“s TALKS to Children About Jesus.” One of 
the most popular books ever published. 

Sellsatsight. Creditgiven. Freight paid. Best book 





for the holidays. Agents wanted ; also for other books 
and Bibles. RK. H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage 


Ts GO PONIES ccscccccconsrecsenonss casqpersiochoo vol $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5,00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will bees plied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to Individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for aciub may be ordered sent porug 
to a8 vie val addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pecs age to oné address, at 50 cents each, when de- 


ovine papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get thelr mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 
mckage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to theextent that 
large clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
wee be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


Peediattions may be made at aon A time to a club—such 
additional A apy ee to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, acperasely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
w thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 

copy of the paper sent to ® vacation address, at the 

of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five conta for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such 4-7 will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed jf 0 sae 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine It, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


Renewals should 


nite ‘ r ys) 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include posta, a 

One copy, one year, sehil 

‘Two or more copies, one year, éshillings. each, 

Yo ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
rey to one address, whichever may be preferred 

he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, KE. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subse riptions at the above rates the 
paper to be maliled direct from Philadelphia to the 

ribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor. 
Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
pa package with every purchase, 
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Gold and Silver W. giches FREE. 
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Tea and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 

ps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
and Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, 
Knives, Forks, Orayons, Webster's 
International ag way “e... ° ives Free with 813, 


COPE GREAT AMEE “aco. 


Nt "al TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 8. Si and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


X No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1 ® 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufac deena » Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shoes. 


If ‘You Have: an Eye 


ean appreciate our efforts ~~ oo 
line. vio ons samples mailed for 8 cents. 
to 88 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 
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THE BLACK CALLA 


A Very Unique Winter-Flowering Pot Plant 


OF EASY CULTURE, AND SURE TO BLOOM. 


A magnificent and remarkable plant from the 
Holy Land. The flowers are about 14 inches 
long from tip to base, and about 4 inches broad, 
gracefully curving to a small point. Color, a 
deep velvety purplish maroon—almost black— 
on the upper side, and moss-green underneath. E 
From the centre of the flower springs a spike 
ten inches long, of the most intense glossy black. 
The whole appearance of the plant is stately 
and elegant in the extreme—the color of the 
flowers stamping it as one of the most wonderful 
productions of nature. (See cut.) 


Price Free by Mail: Dry Bulbs, 25c. each; § for $1.00. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, 


FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING. 


72 pages beautifully illustrated, with elegantly illu- 
minated cover, Mailed Free. FGA 
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ALLCOCKS, PLASTERS 


ALLCOck’s POROUS PLASTERS have attained a. world-wide 
reputation solely*upon their superlative merits. They have 
many would-be rivals, but have never been equalled or even 
approached in curative properties and rapidity and safety of 
action. Their value has been attested by the highest medical 
authorities, as well as by unimpeachable testimonials from those 
who have used them, and they are recommended as the best 
external remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Colds, 
Coughs, Sore Throat, Chest and Stomach Affections, Kidney 
Difficulties, Weak Muscles, Strains, Stitches, and Aches and 
Pains of every description. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 
accept a substitute, 
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Hints on Child elie 


By the Rev. H 


. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 


school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the work ot 
a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. ‘There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality ot 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important as more positive means. The spirit of the book throughout is 
beautiful and helpful. It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


DORCAS. 


[By George Macdonald. ] 





If I might guess, then guess I would: 
Amid the gathering folk, 

This gentle Dorcas one day stood, 
And heard what Jesus spoke. 


She saw the woven, seamless coat,— 
Half envious for ‘his séke : 

“O happy hands,” she said, “‘ that wrought 
That honored thing to make ! 


Her eyes with longing tears grow dim; 
She never can come nigh 

To work one service poor for him 
For whom she glad would dic ! 


But hark! he speaks a mighty word: 
She hearkens now indeed ! 

“When did we see thee naked, Lord, 
And clothed thee in thy need 1 ? 


“ The King shall answer, Inasmuch 
As to my brothers ye 

Did it,—even to the least of such,— 
Ye did it unto me.” 


Home, home she went, and plied the loom, 
And Jesus’ poor arra 

She died,—they wept a ut the room, 
And showed the coats she made. 





EARLY PERSECUTIONS OF 
THE CHURCH. 


[Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., in The 
Sunday School Times, April 14, 1883. ] 


The early Church suffered persecution 
at the hands both of Jews and Gentiles, 
At the outset it was the Jews whom 
Christians had to dread. Christianity, in 
the eyes of jealous Jews, was a damnable 
heresy. They were willing to put It down 
by violence, provided Jaw furnished them 
no adequate weapons, They were eager 
to call in the assistance of the Roman 
authority, however they might detest that 
authority when extended over themselves, 
In the Gospels and in the Acts hostility 
to the Church is chiefly manifested by 
the votaries of that religion to which the 
early disciples belonged. The Saviour 
was put to death by Jewish rulers, sup- 
ported by a Jewish mob. The Roman 
procurator, Pontius Pilate, was an unwill- 
ing instrument of theirfanaticism. Later 
we find that the apostle Paul, who had 
himself once been a persecutor of the 
Church, was saved from death at the 
hands of his own people by the captain of 
the Roman guard at Jerusalem... . 

It was not until the character of Chris- 
tianity as a distinct religion came to be 
perceived by the Romans that their jeal- 
ousy and hostility were aroused, As a 
religion distinct from that of the Jews, it 
had no legal protection under Roman 
law. It was not the religion of a nation, 
and therefore did not stand behind that 
shield which the Roman system extended 
over all national religions, Rather was it 
a new religion, an upstart faith, for which 
Roman policy afforded no countenance. 
Christian churches belonged among pro- 
hibited societies which were regarded as 
fruitful sources of sedition. Besides, the 
renunciation, by Christians, of the ordi- 
nary heathen amusements, and of mani- 
fold occupations involving directly or in- 
directly a recognition of heathen worship, 
provoked bitter animosity. Christians 
who deserted the temples and shrines of 
the gods, bowed before no images, and had 
none but an invisible object of worship, 
were charged with atheism. They were 
despisers of the gods and haters of men. 
Tacitus, in his memorable account of the 
persecution by Nero, makes mention of 
the fact that the torture of the Christians 
was felt not to be deserved by any par- 
ticular offenses which they had com- 
mitted, but at the same time the historian 
imputes to*them, with disdain, a hatred 
of the human race,—odium generis humani. 

At this time the distinction between 
Christians and Jews had begun to be 
clearly recognized; not until nearly a 
half-century later, however, was the Chris- 
tian religion explicitly put under the ban 
of the Roman law. This was done in the 
famous rescript of Trajan, sent about A.D. 
112 to the younger Pliny, then acting as 
proconsul in Bithynia. The progress of 
the gospel in that region had been sur- 
prising. The tenfples had been almost 





deserted; animals intended for sacrifice 
| had found few purchasers, Pliny re- 


| quired direction from his master as to the 


und wp pan which he should pursue towards 
‘ByveM AND CERT IGATES 39 JES Sot these offenders against Roman law, who 


were acknowledged to be, in all ‘other 
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respects, lameless in their habits. Tra- 
‘an’s ansWer ordained that, while Chris- 
tians should not be sought out, yet, in 
case they should’be accused, they must be 
subjected to the alternative of either en- 

ing in heathen worship or of suffering 
death. On the general principle an- 
nounced in this decision the Roman em- 

rors afterwards generally proceeded, 
Yet there were exceptions on the side 
of lenity,—long periods when the hand of 
legal violence was stayed. On the other 
hand, there were times when superstitious 
or vindictive magistrates went beyond the 
rules laid down by Trajan. And at no 
time was the Church safe from an out- 
breaking of popular wrath, especially if 
famine, pestilence, or other calamities, 
stirred up the superstition of the multi- 
tude. Atsuch times the cry was to fling 
the Christians to the lions. ... 

Of the number of victims of persecution 
in the early Church, it is impossible to 
speak definitely. Gibbon has endeavored 
to make it out to be smaller than it really 
was. Other writers have fallen into ex- 
aggeration in the opposite direction. The 
important and interesting fact is, as Dr. 
Arnold has remarked, that in those days 
of trial there were those who willingly 
shed their blood for the cause of Christ. 
Among these were included not only old 
bishops who had grown gray in the ser- 
vice of their Lord, but also young men, 
and even young women and children. ... 

The most terrible of the trials of the 
early Church was the last. If we go back 
to the first century, we find that the ex- 
pulsion of the Christians from Rome under 
Claudius (A. D. 53) was owing to the fact 
that they were confounded with Jews. 
The Neronian persecution was an outburst 
of cruelty, having for its motive the desire 
to shield its author from a true or false 
suspicion. It sent a shudder tothe hearts 
of Christians everywhere, as the book of 
Revelation, written shortly afterwards, 
impressively indicates. Domitian, near 
the close of his reign (A. D. 81-96), used 
the charge of being Christians as a pre- 
text for punishing individuals whom he 
wished to destroy. In the second century 
there were repeated seasons of trial for 
the Church; there were martyrs like 
Ignatius and Polycarp. In the middle of 
the third century the first general perse- 
cation under Decius excecded in severity 
all the persecutions which had preceded 
it. But the opening of the fourth century 
was to witness the final and most fearful 
test of the fortitude and faith of Chris- 
tians. They had enjoyed forty years of 
almost unbroken peace. Their numbers 
had greatly multiplied. They held sta- 
tions of importance in the military and 
civil service. They had erected stately 
temples for their Worship. All who were 
zealous for the pagan religion, and hated 
the new faith, felt that now or never a 
blow must be struck for the destruction 
of it. In the year 303 the emperor 
Diocletian was moved to issue the first of 
that well-contrived series of edicts by 
which it was vainly hoped that the Chris- 
tian faith would be extinguished. All 
Christian temples were to be leveled to 
the ground; all copies of the Scriptures 
were to be delivered up and burned; all 
civil officers professing Christianity were 
to be expelled from their places; all 
Christian citizens were to be deprived of 
their civil rights; all Christian slaves 
were denied the hope of emancipation. 
Other edicts, one of which cast into prison 
all the Christian clergy, followed. Finally, 
it was required that all Christians should 
be compelled to offer sacrifice to the 
heathen gods, The persecution thus set 
on foot was not less systematic than it was 
relentless, Full experiment was made of 
all the means at the command of an abso- 
lute government for the suppression of the | 
Christian religion, The result was a com- 
plete failure. 








Have you a Pittsburgh, | 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? | 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The ricHT ones are the | 
“Prart Grass,” made by 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top”’ lamp chim- | 


ney, which have given univer- 
Sa! satisfaction. 
























“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 

Instead of being black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 

“In disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 

Will be an easy matter, quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 

And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 

ou wonder at the fea 

Your happiness will be complete,’ 

* * * n . * o 








* * 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 
“Tf GoLp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 
Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 








Will find themselves henceforth well paid 

Tn using this great help for all, GOLD DUST 

The household's needs—both great and small; WASHING POWDER 
For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, ° 
For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
It surely will great comfort bring, Sole Manufacturers, 

And clean each dirty place or thing; Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
For what will make a black crow white, ay me ny yt gh 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 











For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of jesson study which the acholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 
By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21Ic. 
To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 
“In this small, paper-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 
and Sabbath-schools, the purpose being to impart an intelligent idea of the general contents and character 


of the keveral books. Any student of the Bible finds himself benefited by a frequent perusal of this little 
book, his interest being rekindled, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed.” 


“The Bible in a nutshell,” “ Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of th’e expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Analyzed. Religious papers, without exception, have most heartily recommended it as a 
welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading and study. 





ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. FIVE COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 
H. S. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS Eoeasessoaes 


sortment of Views, iilustrating Aut, Scisece, History, 
mmense. Vor musement ond Parlier Entertalament, et. potting can 
be found as instructive or amusing. OQ 7 Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


tions and Pop- ora profitable business for 
ular Iliustrat- PAY W ELL apieneth small capital. Weare 
ed Leetures @ the largest manufacturers and dral- 
-ers, and ship to al! parts of the world. you wish to know how to order, how to conduct Parlor 


If 
, Entertainments for picasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc., 
Dame this paper, and send for our 
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OIL—LIME—ELECTRIC - : For Churches, Halls, 
LANTERNS, \ Chandeliers and Dwellings, 
M A C | STEREOPTICONS | We make a specialty of church lighting. 
AND Views. | Agent for celebrated Baliey Reflector. 


A. J, WEIDENER, 


Catalogue Free. 
__ 4. B, Celt & Oo. 16 Beckman Gt. New York <4 No. 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
$1.50 to $16, Silk or merino. Iron Banner 

. Stands, 75e. Send for illus. price-list, 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phiia., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 








Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furnltare, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 2468. 24 Bt., Phila, Pa 
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The great- 
est inge- 
nuity is 
displayed 
..in the.. 
‘simplest 
' devices. 
“The 
Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is a splendid example 
of such ingenuity. Automat- 
ic, almost. Takes care of it- 
self, almost. 
You will find a primer about 
it extremely interesting. 
PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI. O., U. &. A. 
and Tin School and Church 
BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
\Prices ana Terms Free. Name this paper. 


PAN er LED ; Permanent and attractive for 





churche«, halls,and stores. Send 
for designs and estimates to 


METAL 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food for 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 
your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


nursing, are strengthened and nourished by the 


use of Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that worn out condition. Drink hot. 
It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 


ysicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


‘in proportion as the 
J ust infantis properly fed 
will there be health and quiet- 
ness in the household. Re- 


member, Ridge’s Food is no 
stranger. Used for 25 years. 


In cans, cts. and upward. 
WOOLRICH & Co. racken, 














WITHOUT CAR FARE 
save $60 a year—have elegant time doing it—never felt 
#0 well—can do ten hours’ work in seven—salary raised 
gesterday—employers like healthful men. 
Finest my Rage on free at Columbia agencies, by 


mall for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co,, Boston, New 

















ork, Chicago, 
; $13,288 Paid 
For 149 0ld coins. Saveall 
° L D co | N s you get, coined before 1878, 
and 
a z higbeot pri ui, Ly . 
Shows highest prices paid, 
W. Von BERGEN, 87 Court w A NT E D 











Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL “"~ 
STORY OF AMERICA 


— From 1492 to 1892. —— 
Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which ie Best, Noblest, 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History 
of the Land we livein. A new Topical History 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor The Christian Union, N.Y., with chapters by 
Hon, John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col, A. K. McClure 
Albert Shaw, LL.D., Hon. J. K. Upten, 
U. 8. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 
T.S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N.Thorpe Pb.D., 
Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckenridge, aud others, 





Agents 





Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 
issued for the American public. It will have special 
interest at a time when the whole world is celebrat- 
ing our 400th Anniversary. 

Bam Sold only by subscription through authoriard 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be as- 
signed. Exceptionally good inducements offered 
to intelligent men and women everywhere. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & 0O., 6th @ Arch Sts., Phils. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 
If Agency not wanted write how to get a copy. 


w=>LOOK HERE.<oe 


Hundreds of dignified ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from §30 to per week, taking orders for 
Our Colum k,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of nes 
Irving, William Robertson, James G. Blaine, Ban- 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. 800 pages, i4colored 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures. Special outfit on appl 
cation, Thimk quick. Address, 


_H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best end most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into ail languages. Dur- 
able easiest running, rapid as , 
any. Endorsed by the Cony 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Cata! 
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moe Agents 
geste Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


—* 


a ——S —_ — - — oe -_- So 
“ TALKS to Children About Jesus.” One of 

the most popular books ever published. 
Sellsatsight. Creditgiven. Freight paid. Best book 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CEILINGS “"Pitubun ra.” 





for the holidays. Agents wanted ; also for other books 
and Bibles. KR. i. Woodward & Co., Baltimore Ma 



























































































































































































































































“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry ! Flurry ! ate all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning 
anf yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
@mall bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 38. 


Hurry |! 








GOOD 
SENSE 


MISSES, 
LADIES. 


Made 
FAST BLACK, 


and white. 


Send for lar. - 
FERRIS BROS. 341"Broaawa 
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ON THE 


ei Yale Keotites | 
| Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school : 
ods, 


Its Origin, Mission, Meth | 
and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
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Every pastor, superintendent, and | 
| thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will | 
| wish to possess this book sooner or 

later. It deals with the principles | 
| underlying the Sunday-school as an 

{ institution, and with its relations to 

| the family, to the pulpit, and to other 

| spheres of church work. 

“These lectures will not_only hold their own 

| in the brilliant series of mh nan Beecher Lec- 

tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 

stand aloneon merits of theirown asthe unique 

presentation of a subject which has not before 


received so worthy a treatment. The volume 
| is peoparee for convenient use, with a biblio- 


CCFC VT Ferrer 


| graphical and topical index.’ "—The Independent. 4 
> 

| A book of 415 pages. Size, 84x54 |B 

|}inches. Handsomely bound in cloth. 

; Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or | 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
103r Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
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This picture shows two laundresses, one at work, the other not able to, because 
her hands are cracked and sore—she has been using soap containing too much 
alkali. Read Prof. Leed's report. ° 

Gentlemen: The sample of “Ivory” Soap which you sent to 
me for analysis has.been received, and you will find analysis here- 
with. The “Ivory” Soap, while strongly cleansing, leaves the skin 
soft and pleasant to the touch instead of harsh, uncomfortable, 
and liable to chap, as results from the use of many common laundry 


” 


soaps, in which the ratio of uncombined to combined alkali is 
large. The percentage of uncombined fat in the “Ivory” is very 
small, hence the lather is clean, white and abundant, with entire 


absence of oil or grease. There are no injurious substances. 
The above considerations show the “Ivory” to be a pure soap 
and excellent for laundry use. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
LABORATORY OF CHEMISTRY, ALBERT R. LEEDS, P#.D. 
STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 
HOBOKEN, N, J. 


CopyriGut 1892, By THe Procter & GamBLeE Co. 








SIXTH AVENUE, 


"O'NEILL'S, “esas 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
SPECIAL. 


When the reader of The Sunday School 
Times is in search of articles for personal 
or household use, he or she would do 
well to call and examine our many lines 
before purchasing elsewhere, for we feel 
sure we offer better value than any house 
in the United States. Our Millinery, Silk, 
me and Dress Goods Departments offer the 
latest styles and fabrics. Our House Fur- 
nishing,China, and Glassware Department 
is specially interesting to housekeepers at this time, inasmuch as we are offering 
a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent lower than elsewhere. 
Our line of 


IMPORTED CLASSWARE 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
Fall and winter catalogues now ready. 


town residents free of charge. 


the supply is limited. 





Largest and Finest Establishment 
hind in the United States. 


of its 


Sent to out-of- 
Send in your name early, as 


Paid packages delivered free of charge to any address within 75 miles of this city. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


Sth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


the publisher will te su! bers any money that they lose thereby. 





THE NEW | 
DRESS GOODS. 


Velour Russe. 


We are showing this fashionable fabric 
in all the new blendings of color. Its rich 
appearance makes it suitable for gowns of 
the most elaborate character. 

Novelties of wool-and-velvet in elegant 
shaded effects. 

Persian materials for wraps and dress 
combinations. 

In either plain or fancy dress eda 
purchasers will find the best assortments 
obtainable. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 





Willed Lace Threa 


For CROCHETING. 


Patterns. 
TEN CENTS. 


us. Tidy and Bed 
Spread pie gy from Londen and Paris, 
5 cents eacli, or 60 cents a dozen includ- 
ing copy of above Book—No, 3, 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO.,G1 , Conn. 
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The new shape in stockings.. Save discomfort and 
torning. Ilystrated price-list free, 





AU BEN wees COMPANY, Besten, Mass. 
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A \ Model | 
_ Superintendent | 








An object-lesson will help a super- | 
intendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book “A Model Super- | 
intendent ” shows how a good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 
the study ; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars; among the 
records ; at special services, It is a | 
sketch of the life and work of Henry | 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson | 
Committee, by H. 
| Editor of The Sunday School Times. | 





“He was indeed a model superintendent, and | 
this book tells how he became such ; it exhibits | 
his methods, and gives, besides, ihe | 
ferms and exercises which he used. Ez ited 80 | 
ably and intelligently, and possessing in itself | 
such valuable characteristics, the volume will | 
| be widely useful.”— The New York Observer. 


Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of | 
Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the | 
| publisher. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mrs Craft's i, nd 
Wholesale Price. 


Retailed at 
f LAG S Send oom Weheoe list. 


59 Frith eee New York City. 

















Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





